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John G. Whittier. 


No thrush at eve had ever sweeter song 
an thine whose voice no more on earth 
we hear : 


® winds and flowing streams more please 
the ear 


N 


| Nor to the speech of Nature more belong. 


ud yet thy heart beat with the toiling 
Y throng ; 
Nto thine own the lowliest life was near 
iid the wide law of brotherhood was dear, 
oy mindful still of all who suffered wrong. 
| We oved of all the choir we loved so well, 
"at words can tell thy service through the 
years 
far prolenaes and brightening to the 
end ; 
Psalmist we call thee of our Israel, 
4,30 Of the Spirit, one of God's true seers, — 


And to us all, of eyery nanie, the Friend / 


F, lL, HOSMER, 


John Greenleaf Ghittier. | loved nature, pervasive as are the hills, 


DECEMBER 17, 1807—-SEPTEMBER 7, 1892. 


Whittier’s life is unseasoned with 
vice. If, as romantic youth is apt to 
suspect, virtue is monotonous and mor- 
ality commonplace, John Greanleaf 
Whittier presents an 
story. Stedmancalls him the ‘‘ Gala- 
had of modern poets.”’ 
less Knight of Arthur’s Round Table, 


‘‘ His strength was as the strength of ten 
Because his heart was pure.”’ 


Yet no more fragrant is the arbutus 


of the Massachusetts woods than are | 


the lines of their rustic admirer. Not 
more stern and_ satisfying to eye 


and mind are the granite piles of New 
Hampshire’s mountains than are the 
rock-rimmed years of the stalwart 
Quaker. No great American poet’s 
life has been so circumscribed as that 
of Whittier. Country born and coun- 


try bred, he remained to the end of, the poet. 


uninteresting | 
‘nature as background. 


Like the spot- | 


| 
| 
| 


the brooks and the sunlight in his 
poetry, not Browning himself was 
more enamored of men. Like Millet’s 
marvelous scenes from out-of-doors, 
there is always a human figure in 
Whittier’s pictures, men and women 
in the foreground, God-quickened 


If we could forget the man and 
think of the poetry alone, we should 


'recognize his pre-eminent gift of bal- 


lad 


is 


singing. No other American 
comparable with him here. 
Quaint, playful, grim and noble are 


the ballads, which range from ‘“‘ Skip- 
per Ireson’s Ride’’ and Maud Mul- 


ler,’’ to ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie,”’ 
many, many others. Stedman calls 
‘‘Snow-Bound’’ the sweetest of all 
American idyls, and who would gain- 


and 


say his judgment ? 


It is hard to divest this poetry of 


Whittier is always larger 


his life a rustic, shy, awkward, plain, ‘than his- verse, at least his face is al- 


simple and single. 


Excursions there ways present in his poetry, and the 


were, both of feet and mind, into’ blessed man is more satisfying than 


older lands and classic fields, and yet | all his soul-helping lines. 


We like to 


there are few direct traces of these in think of him as the awkward, bare- 
the gracious pages which he has left footed stripling, slipping in through 


us. 


He remained content to be the the back door to put on his shoes be- 


poet of New England, par excellence. fore he meets, in the front room the 
Not Burns himself is more interwoven young editor, six or seven years his 
with Scotch life and scenery than is senior, who has driven over from 
John Greenleaf Whittier with the na- Newburyport, to look up this contrib- 
ture and the human nature of New| utor of verse to is paper, this editor 


England. 


But if his placidlines seem being none other than William Lloyd 


to poorly deserve comparison with the Garrison, the Damon to Whittier’s 
fiery, restless, genius-laden measures Pythias throughout the eventful and 
of Robert Burns, we may think of most glorious anti-slavery compaign. 
Whittier as the humbler Wordsworth And what atheme for an artist was 
of the New World, not so lofty in his| that voung fence-builder of eighteen 
trance, but more allied to human years, transfixed at finding, in the 


strivings, the struggle of state and the 
cry of men,’ For, much as Whittier 


paper which the postman has thrown’ 
him, his own lines in type, They 


NUMBER 16 


were the first of many triumphs, but 
this was the superlative moment. 

Whittier was the farthest removed 
from egotism and held lightly the 
the value of his own verses, yet none 
of our poets have so sung themselves 
into their poems. He simpty sang of 
that he knew, and Whittier was best 
acquainted with his own sou!. 

To know all of Whittier, we must 
think of him as the wandering jour- 
nalist for many years, the never very 
successful newspaper man, who, like 
poor Thomas Hood, was often obliged 
to force the muse and compel the lines 
to come, because the inexorable mas- 
ter, the devil himself,—the printer's 
devil, of course—-was after him de- 
manding ‘‘copy.’’ We must think 
of him as the shoemaker apprentice. 
I am afraid he never rose to the dig- 
nity of the shoemaker—who sought 
the lapstone, hoping to find it more 
profitable than farm labor, and thus 
to multiply the dollars that should 
enable him to. attend the Haverhill 
Academy, which he hardly reached. 
He had beaten out his own measure 
with the hammer before he tried with 
the pen to sing the song of the shoe- 
maker. 

Then came the martial period. 
While he was contending for other 
people’s liberty consciously, he was 
unconsciously fighting for his place 
in the world of letters, and, in 
an exceptional degree, he won both 
battles. So beyond the period of 
strain, we must think of him again 
as the eminently successful man of 
letters, one who amassed what was to 
his simple Quaker life an ample fort- 
une, estimated at from seventy-five to 
one hundred thousand dollars, which 
he thoughtfully drvided in his will 
into thirty-one different legacies, rang- 
ing from $500 to $15,000, largely 
among hls relatives, none of them 
very near. To the Haverhill city 
hospital, he left a thousand dollars ; 
to the American Peace Society, $500 ; 
the Amesbury Charitable Society, 
$500; the Amesbury and Salisbury 
Home for Aged Women, a hospital in 
Newburyport, and the institute for 
colored and Indian children in Hamp- 
ton, Va., came in for a share of his 
bounty. 

Lastly, let us think of the old man, 
without a family, and yet, with a 
home and heart thronged with loving 
men, women and children. In the 
garden at Amesbury his coffin rested, 
while, after the simple custom of the 
Friends, the last words of love and 
respect were spoken over his remains. 
Bare-footed boys climbed into the 
limbs of the apple trees. The Spirit 
moved several to speak words of lov- 
ing remembrance. One came from 
Baltimore, another from Providence, 
another from Newburyport, Mrs. Dall 
from Gloucester, and one all the way 
from Nova Scotia, and lastly, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman of New York; and 
then, at the close of the lovely Sep- 
tember day, the psalm-like life ended, 
the- body was lowered into a grave 
lined with ferns and golden-rod, and 
buried under roses. 


WHITTIER adieu ! 
strain 
Shall challenge Law-masked tyranny and 
wrong ; 
Thy faith in freedom and thy love of men 
Illumed with flame divine thy fervid song, 


J. F, CoopEr, 


No more. thy clarion 


HITE, PA., Novy. 25, 1892, 
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John G. Whittier. 


‘Lay (him) i’ the earth '’—AHamilet. 


Oh, if this poor flesh may its steps retrace 
To sunlight in the violet that springs 
From its decay ; be sure the spirit wings 

Its flight unerring to its own high place : 

That which was Shakespere moves some- 

where in space 

Instinct with life and thought, still Milton 
sings ; 

And the great voice we loved somewhere 
out-rings 

——a Browning meets the future face to 

ace. 


High-priest of Song, pure handed, clean of 
heart, 
Shall thy chant cease because thy feet 
have trod 
The Holy of Holies death doth set apart ? 
Thou dost but sing a little nearer God. « 
For Spirit unto infinite Spirit must 
Return, when earth to earth we give and 
dust to dust. 


ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 
AVONDALE CITY, Dec. 5, 1802. 


Whittier’s Delights of Admiration. 


It was Landor’s saying that we 
should, freely permit ourselves ‘‘the 
delights of admiration,’’ and the 
phrase is one I dearly love. Think- 
ing of Whittier, it comes easily to 
mind, for he allowed himself the de- 
lights of admiration as freely as any 
person we have ever had among us. 
He lived by admiration, hope, and 
love, as Wordsworth said we all must 
do. His admiration for all natural 
beauty goes without the saying. But 
of all things that appealed to him 
with their outward loveliness, I think 
the beauty of girlhood, fresh and 
sweet, and that of maidenhood, all 
pure and bright, appealed to him as 
did nothing else. I have just been 
reading him straight through, and I 
have been surprised to find how fre- 
quently this note recurs, and as fre- 
quently his pen was dipped in rosier 
ink ; a livelier iris mantles on his bur- 


‘nished page. 


But Landor’s ‘‘ delights of admira- 
tion’’ inhered in noble men and gra- 
cious women, and it is those of 
Whittier that did so that I have par- 
ticularly in mind. His genius was 
intensely personal. Hxamining his 
poetry of nature, we find that much 
of it, if not the most, is to the tune 
of Henry Thoreau’s question when 
he asked, ‘‘ What is natureif there be 
not an eventful human life passing 
within her? Many joys and many 
sorrows are the lights and shadows in 
which she shows most beautiful.’’ 
And it is always in those poems where 
the natural picture is the setting of 
some human grace that the picture is 
most beautiful, as if his genius were 
never at its best except under the 
spell of personal inspiration. Of the 
poems which he has classed as per- 
sonal, there are sixty-six ; only thirty 
less than those classed as anti-slavery 
poems, but in truth there are many 
placed in other classes which belong 
in this; the two Garrison poems for 
example, with which the anti-slavery 
list begins and ends; while the 
‘‘ Tchabod,’’ in which he blasted Web- 
ster as with fire from heaven, and 
which should certainly have been 
placed among the anti-slavery poems, 
is in the personal section. What a 
portrait gallery are those sixty-six 
pieces and what a gathering of friends ! 
Channing and Follen get their meed 
of praise, and that to Robert Ran- 
toul to my Essex County heart, 
sounds clearer across forty years than 
many voices of my living friends, and 
clearer than it reads upon the printed 
page.. It was, I think, one of Whit- 
tier’smany poemsin 7he National Era, 
in which also I read ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’’ for the first time—and the 
last, ‘tis such a busy world. The 
poem on Rantoul hints at Whittier’s 
inability to be merely eulogistic. If 
there was something lacking in the 
friend whose praise he sang, his hon- 
esty compelled him to speak out the 
truth in love concerning that particu- 


lar thing. Even from his praise of 
Sumner, some abatement must be 
made. 


In the indifference of his admira- 
tion to the sectarian or theological 
standing of his friends and heroes, his 
superiority to all sectarian limitations 
showed itself as clearly as in the most 
direct avowals of his sympathy with 
all wise and holy souls. And it was 
with the wealth of personality that he 
bought his confidence in the immor- 
tal life. If he ever trusted to the res- 
urrection of Jesus for any grain of 
hope I do not remember when it was, 
or where. His real ground of faith is 
stated in that beautiful poem which 
he wrote in memory of Lydia Maria 
Child, ‘‘ Within the Gate.’’ And 
what he said to her we can as confi- 
dently say to him: 


‘*Methought, O frend, I saw 
In thy true life of word, and work, and 
thought, 
The proof of all we sought. 
JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


-_——— 


Whittier. 


If God reach down, whom should he take 
but thee ? 

Poet of Justice, Freedom ’s bard and friend, 

Go thou up high. To Freedom’s self ascend, 

Where throng the just in holy liberty. 

Poet of Prayers, singer of Piety, 

Fly thou where holy precincts have no end, 

Where praise resounds, and thankfulness 


doth send 

Psalms up for aye- and aye. Love calleth 
thee 

Her poet, and Man’s, and God’s. Now go 
thy way 


To courts where perfect love is perfect light, 
And tenderness pervades with precious ray, 


Nor needeth beam of sun, nor knoweth 
night. 

First to his own comes God, with them to 
stay, 


And then to God his own up-taketh flight. 
JAMES VILA BLAKE, in The Dial. 


Whittier the Mystic. 


‘‘For this Jokn, dearly beluved 
brethren, was one of those mountains 
concerning which it is written, ‘ Let 
the mountains receive peace for thy 
people, and the hills righteousness.’ 
The mountains are lofty souls, the 
hills little souls. For this reason do 
the mountains receive peace that the 
hills may be able to receive righteous- 
ness.’ : 

These words of St. Augustine in 
regard to the beloved disciple, come 
to mind when one would speak of 
Whittier the mystic. He was a true 
mystic, a man of the spiritual vision. 
In the finest sense he was a Quietist, 
to him the silence was sacred and 
peace was the crowning gift of God. 
He belonged to the order of Thomas 
a Kempis, and Tauler and Fénelon, 
and like them he loved to walk apart 
‘Pondering the solemn miracle of 
life.’ But his serenity was never 
bought at the expense of sympathy. 
What he received he transmitted, and 
his spiritual peace was an unfailing 
power for righteousness. 


‘* He walked the dark world in the mild 
Still guidance of the Light ; 
In tearful tenderness a child, 
A strong man in the right.’’ 


Whittier looked within for the light 
which was to guide him; but looking 
there he saw reflected all the sorrow 
and the struggle of humanity. It 
was the real world which was hidden 
in his heart, and so introspection and 
observation were not contradictory. 
The visions which he saw were not 
fantastic or unreal. His was no apoc- 
alypse, no strange dream from which 
one awakes at enmity with the actual 
world. His dream was but the trans- 
figuring of familiar faces and homely 
scenes in the spirit’s light. He lived 
during the most trying times of our 
American history; he had his part in 
the conflict, but he had early learned 
the secretof the inner peace. Whit- 
tier the teformer fought well in the 
battle «: his own day. Whittier, the 
man of the Spirit, speaks for all times 


- 


and places, for his piety is elemental 
and his faith universal. The peace of 
God was in his heart, and of that 
peace thousands of troubled souls 
have, through his words, become par- 
takers. Through him the simple, 
spiritual faith of the Friends, so long 
obscured by what was temporary and 
accidental, first found fit expression. 
Whittier voices the highest ideals of 
a line of obscure saints of whom the 
world was not worthy. 

‘‘ Through whose veiled mystic faith the 

Inward Light, 

Steady and still, an easy brightness shone, 
Transfiguring all things in its radiance 


white.”’ 
S. M. CROTHERS. 


a 


In Whittier’s Memory. 


To the earth a poet came 
From the outer silence golden. 
Little he to earth beholden ! 

But his lips were touched with flame. 


And when wrong was done or borne 
Clear outrang his words of warning, 
fruth upholding, evil scorning,— 

And the power of wrong was shorn. 


Yet within his deeper heart 
Dwelt the outer hush elysian, 
And he sang its higher vision 

Till the shadows fell apart. 


So the service of his song 
To the world he freely rendered, — 
Service true as theirs who tendered 
Life itself against a wrong. 


And when service here might cease, — 
Yield to higher, past our knowing, 
Still he left, as gift on going, 

Song of courage and of peace. 

Lity A. LONG. 


The Leader of Leaders. 


It is this readiness to serve at any 
and every moment which endears him 
to all men and women. Nor can any 
one rightly rate his service to his time 
who cannot look back far enough to 
see how much such a _ voice was 
needed in times of doubt. 

Such a life has been spared, thank 
God, for efficient service which covers 
more than seventy years—more than 
two generations of men. In all that 
time, whenever the pressure has been 
the hardest or the sky the darkest, 
some word has come from him of 
warning, of encouragement or of di- 
rection. Here is a good lesson, there- 
fore, for those doubting Thomases, 
who at college commencement or 
after defeat at elections tell us that in 
our fierce democracy men of the 
finest mould and of the divine affini- 
ties find no fit place unless they 
attempt the duties of the men who 
administer Government. When we 
are told thus that poets and other 
seers ought to seek places in city 
councils or in senates, it is well that 
we can remember Whittier, and the 
positive and evident service which for 
seventy years he has rendered to the 
people and to the nation. The 
leaders lead, and he has been one of 
the leaders as fruly as if he had worn 
the stars of a commander-in-chief on 
his shoulders. 

Indeed, it is only a man who is in 
the thick of life who knows what life 
is or can interpret its moods to others. 
And the young men who flatter them- 
selves that by’sitting at home and 
reading poetry and counting syllables 
and talking to each other about artis- 
tic form and cadence and the school 
of Thingumbob they will ever be- 
come the poets of a people and live in 
men’s hearts for generations, will do 
well if they read and inwardly con- 
sider a life like Whittier’s. It is the 
working editor of a struggling news- 
paper who knows enough of the real- 
ities to write the ode to ‘‘ Democ- 
racy.’ It is a man who has seen 
democracy behind and before, and 
from the inside. It is a man who 
has taken a half-cord of wood in pay- 
ment for two years’ subscription to 
his paper, adjusted the rhymes of his 
verses while he was guiding his 


| 


a 
plough, who has learned to mak 
ladies’ shoes so that he may Pay for 
three months at the academy—it ;. 
such a man who writes an ode . 
democracy which gets itself repeated 
as men chop their wood and hay] 4 
to market, or as they fling their 
hooks and lines off the schooner in 
the fog. _ Mr. Longfellow selecte 
five verses from the ode-and) gave 4, 
them the fit name ‘Christianity, 


eli le 
When, in 1854, the Gods made maq 
the leaders of the Southern oligarchy 
of America, and in the practical] busi- 
ness of the settlement of Kang. 
there was at last opened somethip 


which the men and women of the 


North could do, a party of some forty 
New Englanders left Boston for what 
was then the wilderness of Kansa¢ 
with the proud object of making g 
free State. They took their lives jy 
their hands, and many of them paid 
with their lives for that noble rash. 
ness which sent them there in def. 
ance of the whole power of the na. 
tional government as it was then ad. 
ministered. Some of the wisest men 
ofthe North regarded this adventure 
as madness. Forty people, with 4 
capital of hardly twenty thousand 
dollars behind them, were to go fifteen 
hundred miles, to defy that organiza. 
tion of slaveholders which, from the 
necessity of the case, would act with 
absolute unity againstthem. At that 
moment Mr. Whittier printed the 
song of the ‘‘ Kansas Emigrants.” 
We cross the prairie, as of old 
' Our fathers crossed the sea, 


To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free ! 


We go to rear a wall of men 
On Freedom’s southern line, 
And plant beside the cotton-tree 
The rugged northern pine. 


* * * x 


Upbearing, like the ark of old, 
he Bible in our van, 
We go to test the truth of God 
Against the fraud of man. 


No pause nor rest, save where the streams 
That feed the Kansas run ; 

Save where our pilgrim gonfalon 
Shall flout the setting sun ! 


The words of that song were sung 
in railway cars and in cabins built of 
sods or mud. And where the song 
was not sung, the words were repeated 
and remembered as the simple and 
convenient creed of the movement 
which, in fact, was the first wave of 
the flood which overwhelmed the sys 
tem of slavery. To perceive at the 
instant the importance of the move 
ment, to forecast its success, and to 
encourage those who personally e1- 
gaged in its hardships—this was the 
contribution of what we call a seer or 
a poet in the great struggle of the 
time. It is literally by a thousand 
such contributions that Mr. Whittier 
made his mark in that great revolw- 
tion which, for the first time, made 
the United States a nation. 

sk 

And he dies honored and loved of 
this community, not because of his 
skill in rhyming, not because of bis 
careful study of literature, but be 
cause in every exigency he said what 
he believed in the way in which he 
could best say it at the momett. 
With God’s help he thought for him 
self, he said exactly what he thought 
—no more and no less—and he @ 
exactly what he said. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, in Boston gtr 
script. 
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ESPECIALLY fitting is it that yo" 
who belong to that race, whose OP 
pressions he felt as if they were h 
own, should remember him with a. 
tionate honor and gratitude. He yes 
the unfaltering champion of Y° 
rights from his youth to his old age: 
He faced mobs for you when y° 
friends were few. He would — 
gone to the dungeon or the stake 
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ou if the times had required that test 
of his fidelity. In all the long strug- 
gle to sectire your equality before the 
jaw he has spoken, and written, and 
printed, and sung for you. What 
will you do now to honor him for all 
this great service? You have orators 
already who can eloquently rehearse 
the story of it. You will have poets 
who, by and by, may sing the renown 
of his heroic deeds for you. Yet the 
best honor is open to you now and 
open to all. It is so to use your 
rights and liberties in daily, life as to 


he worthy of such noble benefactors. 
_W. J. POTTER, at a memorial meeting held 
by the colored people of New Bedford. 


———$ 


Curtis and Whittier. 


The day of life is ended now, 
And on each tranquil brow, 


Rests that mysterious peace, all sorrow 
scorning, 

The afterglow of day whose prophecy is 
morning. 


Two souls unlike but close allied, 

As stars, that parted wide, 

Yet in their courses move one law obeying, 

So to one aim these worked undaunted, 
never straying. 


- 
Truth to the highest, this their creed, 
Wrought unto faithfui deed, 
Fadeless the wreath for sage and singer 
woven 
Immortal by the faith and witness of that 
heaven. | 


Whose kingdom rises in the soul 
Not as a selfish goal 
But the pure spirit’s life of love and duty 
Wearing on earththe guise of the eternal 
beauty. 
ALICE GORDON. 


Our 


A hymn written as ahymn seldom 
turns out a poem. And this not 
merely because an ‘‘ occasional ’’ poem 
is almost fore-ordained to be common- 
place, and a hymn ‘‘made’’ to be a 
manufactured thing, but because the 
hymn’s natural range both of thought 
and expression is narrow, so that 
neither imagination nor art has free- 
dom init. An arttst-touch too much 
may spoil it, for a hymn-verse must be 
simple and spontaneous. A happy 
figure may secularize it. The very 
poetry.in it may unmake it asa hymn, 
for the beauty may lead feeling to 
itself instead of to the sentiment the 
beauty should interpret. Few, there- 
fore, of our noblest hymns are due to 
those who are accounted noblest poets. 
An instinct warns the masters against 
the trial; and even when the masters 
do try their hand, they are only less 
apt to fail than common rhymers. 

How is it, then, that Whittier has 
given us so many fine hymns? Be- 
cause he did not write them as hymns. 
That instinct was strong in him, and 
he seldom disobeyed it. When hedid 
disobey it, as half a dozen times he 
did, the result was not remarkable ; are 
any of the hymns cad/ed hymns in his 
index, favorites? Yet to the hymn- 
books of the liberal faith, no recent 
Writer, except Samuel Longfellow, 
has contributed so much as he. In 
the Boston Unitarian Association col- 
lection (with 885 pieces) Whittier is 
credited with sixteen, Longfellow with 
twenty-one. In Mr. Foote’s ‘‘ Hymns 
of the Church Universal’’ (647 
hymns), Whittier has nine and Long- 
fellow fifteen. In Mrs. Williams’ 
hymnal (382 hymns), Whittier has 
eleven, Longfellow has twelve. The 
frst two of these books borrow largely 
from the older sources, Watts, Wes- 
ley, Doddridge, Cowper, Montgomery. 
In our little ‘‘Unity \Hymns and 

horals,’’ with only 253 hymns, more 
Closely voicing our present-day faiths 
than either of the other collections, 

hittier leads all with twenty-one ; 

Ongfellow has fourteen ; Chadwick, 
tine; Samuel Johnson, seven; Hos- 
mer, six,—they might easily be 

Cubled now; Furness, five; the 
Episcopalians (?) Anna lL. Waring, 


Whittier in Hymn Books. 
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eleven, atid Eliza Scudder, five ; Father | is the 
Faber, the Catholic, seven ; Charles | 
Wesley, the Methodist, seven. Nearly | 


one tenth from our Quaker poet. 
Probably the. very fact that he was 
Quaker, liking not worship-forms, 
saved him from being, and so saved 
him fo be, a hymn-writer. With 
scarcely an exception, these twenty- 
one hymns are parts of longer poems, 
written with no apparent thought of 
hymn-use. The hymn-verses simply 
happened in them in ones and twos, 
and these, when clustered tegether, 
were found to be natural hymns, not 
made but born. They only awaited 
recognition. 

Whittier was thrice poet,— poet of 
anti-slavery, poet of New England, 
its scenery and life and legends, and 
poet of religious trust. We honor 
him for the anti-slavery work, are 
charmed by his New England work, 
but we love him for his poenis of re- 
ligion. He said himself in 1867, 
‘Up to a comparatively recent period 
my writings have been simply episod- 
ical, something apart from the real 
object and aim of my life.’’ That 
real object and aim in its highest 
reaches the world will be likely to see 
in such poems as ‘‘ The Eternal Good- 


ness,’’ ‘‘ Qur Master,’’ *“ My Psalm,’’ 
‘“My Triumph,’’ ‘‘ Andrew Rykman’s 
Prayer,’’ ‘‘ Miriam,’’ ‘‘ Vision of Ech- 


ard,’’ and others of that order. It is 
in such poems that most of his hymn- 
verses lieembedded. Whittier’s trust 
in Goodness was a perfect trust, a 
tender child-like leaning on Love at 
the heart of the universe. It was 
trust before the mystery of life ; trust 
under the strains of life; trust facing 
the problems of evil; trust while 
aching for the nation’ssin and know- 
ing the certain doom that it would 
bring,—trust at that very moment in 
man’s happier and better future on 
the earth; trust looking beyond 
death. Givensuch trust as this, with 
his poet faculty, and his love for sim- 
ple forms, and his poems could hardly 
help holding here and there the sing- 
ing hymn-verses. But why, inasmuch 
as most poets are great trusters in the 
Goodness at the heart of things, do 
not they also in the same way furnish 
hymns? ‘The answer to this question 
lies largely in the point last alluded 
to,— Whittier’s simplicity of mind 
and his content with quiet forms in 
poetry. In other cases some subtlety 
of thought or some elaborate artistry 
is apt to interfere. In Whittier noth- 
ing interferes. It was the Quaker in 
him that again accounts for his 
unique success. 

Let us trace home our twenty-one 
Whittier hymns in ‘‘Unity Hymns 
and Chorals.’’ Four are hymns of 
work and duty : 

‘“Hast thou midst life's empty 
noises’’ (65) comes from a poem 
called ‘‘ To , with a Copy of Wool- 
man’s Journal.”’ 

‘‘Whatthou wilt, O Father, give’’ 
(85) is a mosaic of lines from ‘‘ An- 
drew Rykman’s Prayer; a new 
hymn, destined probably to find its 
way into many books. 

‘‘Q Freedom, on the bitter blast’’ 
(66) is from ‘‘Seed-time and Har- 
vest ;’’ it would have had more unity, 
had the first verse been omitted. 

‘‘ Now is the seed-time : God alone’”’ 
(90) ; only a three-verse hymn, but 
gathered from two poems, ‘‘ The 
Cross,’ and ‘‘Lines for an Agricul- 
tural Exhibition.’’ 

There are six hymns, all of Trust 
in its various moods :— 

Is one life-weary, for that mood 
there is ‘‘ To-day beneath thy chast- 
ening eye’’ (109), from ‘‘ The Wish 
of ‘To-day.’’ 

Is one bewildered by the evil around 
him, there is ‘‘ Firm in the madden- 
ing maze of things ’’ (108) from ‘‘ The 
Eternal Goodness.’’ 

Is our heart peacefully accepting 
loss or pain, we sing, ‘‘ All as God 
wills! who wisely heeds ’’ (134); or 


heart happy in its rest, then, 


‘“No longer forward or behind’’ 
(196),— both of these taken from ‘‘ My 
Psalm.’’ 

The simple /eeling of God finds 


words in ‘'QO, sometimes comes to 
soul and sense’’ (105), from ‘‘ The 
Meeting ’’; and faith in the better 
time to come, in ‘‘Q, sometimes 
gleams upon our sight’’ (219), from 
‘the Chapel of the Hermits.’’ Did 
ever a Unitarian Conference confer 
and that hymn go unsung ? 

Of the Trust that quietly waits for 
death, or sits in the silence after a 
death, there are four more hymns :— 

‘*T long for household voices gone’’ 
(152), a second borrowing from ‘‘ The 
Eternal Goodness.”’ 

‘‘Another hand is beckoning us”’ 
(157), from ‘‘Gone’’ : What comfort 
to ten thousand shadowed homes that 
hymn has brought ! 

‘‘God giveth quietness at last’’ 
(158), from ‘‘ The Singer.’’ 

‘To weary hearts, to mourning 
homes’’ (162),'from ‘‘ The Angel of 
Patience.’’ 

There are two hymns concerning 
Jesus ; a tender one beginning : 

‘“He cometh not a king to reign’’ 
(96); and another, ‘‘O Love! O 
Life! our faith andsight’’ (96); both 
of them from ‘‘ Our Master.’’ 

Still another group, most character- 
istic of Whittier, is that that affirms 
the fellowship of saints, the fellow- 
ship of souls, and the Love that trans- 
cends all names and systems : 

‘*O Love divine, whose constant 
beam’’ (213), from ‘‘ Shadow and 
Light ;’’ 

‘“ Wherever through the agesrise’’ 
(98), from ‘‘ Miriam ; ”’ 

‘‘Immortal Love, forever full’’ 
(227), from ‘‘ Our Master,’’—the 
third fine hymn that single poem 
furnishes. 

Finally, there is the well known 
song,— 

“The harp at Nature’s advent 
strung’’ (199), one of the interludes 
from ‘‘ The Tent on the Beach’’; and 
a Harvest song of thankfulness,— 

‘‘Once more the liberal year laughs 
out’’ (233), from lines that apparently 
tried to be a hymn, but turned out, 
as usual, a poem holding the hymn,— 
‘ For an Autumn Festival.’’ 

To fit verses enlisted in this way for 
hymn-service from poems not written 
for that service, some trifling change 
of words is often needed for the sake 
of rhythm or connection, or to uni- 
versalize an individual reference. 
Several of our twenty-one have been 
thus touched, and in one or two cases 
a verse has been much altered; the 
fact of change being indicated, as the 
preface tells, by the italics instead of 
Roman type in which the author’s 
name is printed at the hymn’s end. 
But in two cases achange was made 
fora different reason, to render some 
word of Whittier truer, as it was 
thought, for our worship. Inthe two 
hymns concerning Jesus, ‘‘ Lord and 
Master’’ is changed to ‘‘ Friend and 
Teacher’’ (96), and (in 97) ‘‘ Lord’’ is 
changed again to ‘‘ Guide.’’ By many 
the change would seem needless or 
worse,—an injury ; and.the right to 
take such liberties is altogether denied 
by some. To me it seems that an 
author should be grateful and only 
grateful, if, wzth alteration— provided 
he be not made responsible for it—he 
has sung a song which can help other 
hearts to rise towards God. By such 
alterations many a noble old hymn 
and liturgy has been freshened and 
become a hymn of the generations or 
the ages instead of a hymn of the 
years. | 

But in Whittier’s case almost no 
change has been needed to fit his 
hymns to the full service of the liberal 
faith. An Evangelical may regret his 
economy of doctrine everywhere; a 
ritualist, his contempt for ritual shown 
in such poems as ‘‘ The Vision of Ech- 
ard’’ and ‘‘ The Meeting ;’’ a Calvin- 
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ist, his open anti-Calvinism in poems 
like ‘‘ The Minister’s Daughter’’ and 
‘‘ The Eternal Goodness ;’’ but for us 
there is room for nothing but welcome, 
and delight and gratitude. And in 
this no wonder ; Whittier was a poet : 
and poets, whatever be their name 
ecclesiastic, fave to be of a liberal 
faith; men of a great trust, great 
hope, great fellowship ; men whose 
emphasis is on life-values, not on doc- 
trines, and whose very doctrines are 
spiritualized from creedal things to 
elements of heart. And, besides poet, 
he was Quaker; and though tech- 
nically, I believe, connected with the 
orthodox, not the Hicksite (liberal) 
division of Quakerism, he really tran- 
scended both its divisions and, like 
Emerson, all the Christian sects, and 
belonged tothe Church within the 
churches, the fellowship made up of 
spiritual minds in all communions. 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Trinity ’’ is— 


‘The equal Father in rain and sun, 
His Christ in the good to evil done, 
His Voice in thy soul ; — and the Three 
are One!”’’ 


Of God’s goodness he holds that 


‘‘ Nothing can be good in Him, 
Which evil is in me. 
T he wrong that pains my soul below 
[ dare not throne above : 
I know not of his hate,—I know 
His goodness and his love.’’ 


His Christ is 


—'‘‘the fatherhood 
And heart of God revealed. 
Thy litanies, sweet offices 
Of love and gratitude ; 
Thy sacramental liturgies 
The joy of doing good.”’ 


To such worship as that, and to the 
corresponding thoughts of religion 
and salvation, his lines are constantly 
returning. 


‘‘In Him belief and act were one, 
The homilies of duty done.”’ 


‘His daily prayer, far better understood 
In acts than words, was simply Doing 
Good.”’ 


‘*To be saved is only this,— 
Salvation from our selfishness.’’ 


‘Vague of creed and barren of rite, 
But holding, as in his Master’s sight, 
Act and thought to the inner light.’’ 


‘*The Book and Church and Day are given 
For man, not God,—for earth not heaven, 
The blessed means to holiest ends, 

Not masters, but benignant friends.”’ 


To him the Quaker’s doctrine of the 
‘Inward Light,’’ is 


‘‘Of the creeds of the ages the life and the 
soul ;’’ 


and for that very reason he delights 
to celebrate the fellowship of Bibles, 
of saints, of souls, while regarding 
our Bible and our Christ as the “‘ har- 
monious fullness’’ of God’s revela- 
tion :— 

‘‘ We search the world for truth: we cull 

The good, the pure, the beautiful 


From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower-fields of the soul.’’ 


‘‘ Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 
Where love its arms has opened wide, 
Or man for man has calmly died, 
I see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master’s head.’’ 


These are Whittier’s characteristic 
thoughts; and these with little, if 
any, difference in emphasis, are the 
characteristic thoughts of the liberal 
faith. Therefore Whittier is one of 
the born hymn-writers of that faith. 

Ww. C. G. 


ee 


A CORRESPONDENT of an Eastern 
paper, writing from the interior of 
Kansas, shows in the following para- 
graph how the heart of Kansas under- 
stands and loves the heart of Whit- 
tier : 

‘‘ The day after Whittier’s death I 
was. in the postofhce where a crowd 
was excited over the Sullivan-Corbett 
fight. As I left a farmer left with me 
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and said, ‘‘ Hear those men all excited 
over a prize fight. All my thought is 
of the best man in America and to me 


the greatest man I knowof. I loved 
him tho’ I never saw him.’’ I looked 
at him with some surprise. He took 


no notice, went on praising the poet, 
I told him I had an autograph letter 
of Mr. Whittier... ‘‘ Ah’’ said he 
‘“what would’nt I give for his auto- 
graph! ‘‘ That man is but a repre- 
sentative of all the old liberty-loving 
settlers of Kansas. He remembered 
Kansas in her days of struggle for 
freedom, and voiced the heart of the 
State. No state mourns him more 
deeply nor more sincerely. 


Thou who hast taught what wide horizons be, 

To the cramped souls of common toiling 
men, 

Living on low malarial waste and fen, 

Hast — across their souls like sea winds 
ree, 

And lifted clouds of doubt and made them 
see 

High purpose in the lives so mean till then, 

Thou hast at last laid down thy wearied pen, 

Hast fled with death,- glad, glad with death 
to flee. 

But still thy life in all our lives lives on, 

Thy word hath shaped our souls, our hearts 
imprest, 

On all thy time thy hand its mark hath left, 

And if this be to die, then life is won 

By dying, and to die alone is blest, 

Then man first lives, when he death’s sleep 
hath slept. 

HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Whittier as ‘‘Quaker Poet.” 


The Quakers of the early time, 
fervent in new-born faith, were vehe- 
ment, courageous and headstrong ; 
they called themselves ‘‘ Friends of 
Truth,’’ and with high-hearted resolve 
and single-eyed purpose followed the 
way that conscience indicated. To 
bear testimony was a part of their dis- 
cipline,and this they did unflinch- 
ingly, without fear or favor, in season 
and out of season, and altogether re- 
gardless of place or condition. For 
according to their belief the ‘‘ call’’ 
to speak was of divine origin—an 
inflowing of the Spirit that came to 
human beings without distinction of 
age or sex, as well toaged men and 
women as to tender young mothers, 
blooming maidens and hardy youths. 
Without ceremony the Heavenly visi- 
tant entered the house of clay to 
anoint the spirit with holy chrism 
and the flesh thus imbued with its 
mission, walked abroad and_ spake. 
Unwelcome, indeed, were its words to 
souls taking their ease appareled in 
purple and fine linen, so unwelcome 
that the powers of the land speedily 
bestirred themselves to get rid of the 
nuisance by the most. efficacious 
methods of the day. But, lo! fire 
would not burn, nor water drown, nor 
scourging slay the strength of this 
newborn order. For a_ thousand 
voices silenced, ten thousand arose 
and cried aloud, and the burden of 


their cry was, ‘‘to loose the bonds of | 
iniquity and let the oppressed go free.”’ | 


Guided by the sure beams of the 
inner Light these chosen people 
walked in a straight pathway before 
the Lord. As though led by a pillar 
of fire, they went through highways 
and by-ways to whomsoever was in 
bonds of slavery or sin, to wheresoever 
injustice reigned, and to whatsoever 
outraged the cause of truth. And 
they lifted the sword of the Spirit 
against all the crying evils of their 
time. For this work, which was 
deemed heretical, there came to them 
a swift punishment from the children 
of men. They were stigmatized as 
‘‘vagabonds,’’ banished from home 
and country, cast into prison, scourged 
with the cruel lash, and hung, like 
malefactors, on Boston Common. But, 
verily, they fought a good fight and 
kept the faith, and 


‘f So shall the Vine, which martyr tears 
And blood sustained in other years 


With fresher life be clothed upon ; 
And to the world in beauty show 
Like the rose plant of Jericho, 

And glorious as Lebanon.’’ 


Centuries have swept on in mighty 
courses since the martyrdom and 
death of these servants of the Lord, 
but the priceless legacy they be- 
queathed to future generations still 
lives. It lived in the blood of John 
G. Whittier, whose life was a protest 
against every form of evil and oppres- 
sion, and it speaks in his Quaker 
poems, which are an epitomized his- 
tory of the constancy and courage of 
his people. And because of the birth- 
rightof Whittier, and because he sang 
of his people as though he had known 
their sorrow and was acquainted with 
their grief, he naturally came to be 
called the ‘‘ Quaker poet.’’ 

While the quaker spirit is seldom 
absent from Whittier’s poems, 
Quaker history is present in compar- 
atively few, but these are sufficiently 
distinctive to merit special notice. 
These poems deal with the persecu- 
tion of the Quakers from 1658 to 1677 
which, undoubtedly, was the period 
when their zeal was the most pro- 
nounced and their punishment the 
most severe. 

According to ancient chronicle, it 
appears that a daughter of Lawrence 
Southwick, of Salem, Mass., was fined 
ten pounds for non-attendance at the 
Established church. Being unable 
to pay this fine, she was cast into 
prison, and by authority of the General 
Court ordered to be sold at public 
auction to any of the English nation 
at Barbadoes or Virginia. With this 
incident the first of the Quaker poems, 
written in the early life of the poet, is 
concerned. ‘‘ Cassandra Southwick ’’ 
is a strong ballad, of stirring measures, 
which rings its story across the ages 
with a deathless cry. It opens with 
sonorous lines of praise and thanks- 
giving from the lips of Cassandra, and 
in the powerful flow of these choral- 
like strains there is the resounding 
majesty of an Hebraic chant. 


‘To the God of allsure mercies let my bless- 

ing rise to-day, 

From the scoffer and the cruel He hath 
plucked the spoil away,-- 

Yea, He who cooled the furnace around 
the faithful three, 

And tamed the Chaldean lions, hath set 
his handmaid free.’’ 


Dealing with the colonial period of 
Massachusetts history the poem pre- 
sents the types of the time witha 
strong degree of local coloring. 
‘‘'There were ancient citizens, cloak- 
wrapped and grave and cold,”’ ‘* grim 
and stout sea captains,’’ the priest, 
characterized as ‘‘the wolf of the 
flock,’’ and the ‘‘dark and haughty 
Endicott, the ruler of the land,”’ all 
of whom had assembled in the market 
place, to await the arrival of Cas- 
sandra from the prison, who was to be 


‘‘ bargained for and sold, 
Like a lamb before the shambles, 
Like a heifer from the fold.’’ 


But, haply, there were gallant sailors 
of the seas in the vast multitude who, 
to the infamous proposition of the 
sheriff answered : 


‘By the living God who made me!—I 
would sooner in your bay 
Sink ship and crew and cargo, than bear 
this child away.”’ 


Whereupon, the populace in accord 
with the brave sentiment cried out 
with loud acclaim, which caused the 
ruler, the priest and the baffled clerk 
‘to flee swiftly from the market 
place,’’ and the chains of the captive 
fell away from her tender limbs and 
she walked again under the blue vault 
of heaven. Throughout this poem, 
in underlying tones, there is the echo- 
ing clangor of warring forces, for 
Church and State arrayed against 
heresy are stamping it out with an 
iron heel, - 


The heroism of the English, Scotch 
and New England Quakers under 
their baptism of blood is glorified-in 
the other Quaker poems, which are, 
‘The Exiles,’’ ‘‘ Barclay of Ury,’’ 
‘In the Old South,’’ and ‘‘ How the 
Women went from Dover.’’ The 
story of ‘‘The Exiles’’ is told in 
simple verse and the ballad of the 
Lord of Ury bravely sung. History 
relates that Barclay of Ury had been 
a hot-headed trooper under Gustavus 
Adolphus, and that he was a noble 
and distinguished gentleman. He 
became in his old age a sudden con- 
vert to Quakerism and was borne to 
Tolbooth prison through a flouting 


street mob. On the way, amid cries 
of 


‘ Ride him down, 
Push him, prick him, through the town 
Drive the Quaker coward,”’ 


he sat his horse with unmoved front, 
and to the appeal of his faithful for 
leave to draw his sword, the lord of 
Ury answered 


‘Put it up, I pray thee: 
Passive to his holy will, 
Trust I in my Master still, 
Even though he slay me.”’ 


It is narrated in the history of an- 
cient times that three ‘‘ vagabond ’’ 
Quaker women were condemned by 
one Richard Waldron, of Dover, 
Mass., ‘‘ to be made fast to the cart’s 
tail’’ and whipped with ten lashes on 
the naked back until they should be 
out of the jurisdiction. In the first 
two towns the order was obeyed, but 
in the third, Justice Pike, ‘‘a man 
soul-free, with his face to the morning 
light,’’ lifted up his voice and cried, 


‘*No warrant is good though baeked by the 
crown 
For whipping women in Salisbury town.”’ 


Like accusing witnesses stand out 
the scenes of the poetic picture in the 
Old South Church. Frantic woman- 
hood, pricked by persecution to fiery 
utterance, prophesies therein with 
unclouded vision. 


‘‘She came and stood in the Old South 
Church, 
A wonder and a sign, 
With a look the old-time sybils wore, 
Half crazed and half-divine.’’ 


Standing in the broad aisle of the 
‘“steeple-house, with naught but the 
mournful sackcloth about her wound,’’ 
this solitary woman-figure_ cried, 
‘‘from lips as white as death,’’ 


‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, with equal feet 
All men my courts shall tread, 
And priest and ruler no more shall eat 
My people up like bread ! 


‘‘ Repent ! Repent! ere the Lord shall speak 
In thunder and breaking seals! 
Let all souls worship Him in the way 
His light within reveals.’’ 


Right speedily they caught her and 
‘“whipped her away at the tail o’ the 
cart,’’ but the burning words she 
spake that day live, as though em- 
blazoned in letters of gold on 
the walls of that ancient edifice, 
which, afterwards, became a temple 
of worship wherein all who entered 
trod ‘‘with equal feet.’’ ‘‘ The King’s 
Missive,’’ is an illustration of an- 
other phase of deliverance of the 
Quakers from the yoke of the oppres- 
sor, told in strong and touching verse. 

Pleasant, in very truth, is it to turn 
from the harsh climate of a Puritan 
age to the milder atmosphere of that 
time when Quakerism was allowed to 
live and propagate its peaceful theories. 
When, nourished by gentle dews 
and blown upon by balmy breezes, it 
blossomed into a flower of life uplift- 
ing to behold. Then the beauty of 
its serene spirit appeared in the 
method of living adopted by the 
Quakers. They reared dwellings, 


not to recline therein in comfortable 
ease, but to shelter under broad- 
spreading roof-trees the wayfarer and 
the stranger. Within these tranquil 
retreats, there reigned a home-life 
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harmonious, orderly, and dignifieg 
which had for its guiding princip}, 
the precept that the accommodation 
of the will of the individual to that 
of the Supreme Being was impera. 
tively necessary to secure the har. 
mony which should prevail betweey 
the Creator and the created. The 
essence of this spiritual sentiment 
pervades the poems of the Quaker 
poet and is diffused abroad with a fine 
and delicate aroma. And in such 
poems as ‘‘ The Pennsylvania Pj. 
grim,’’ ‘‘The Golden Wedding at 
Longwood’’ and some others, the 
simplicity and dignity of Quaker 
home-life is finely presented. 

From the intimate relation, then, 
of John G. Whittier to Quakerism 
and its attendant influences, would jt 
not be well to consider what qualities 
he may have derived from this source? 
Undoubtedly it gave to him the faith 
which inspired his soul to believe in 
the power of individual human en- 
deavor, the fervor which fired his 
heart, kindled his spirit, and nerved 
his arm in every good cause, the sin- 
cerity which enabled him to draw 
from his lyre only those melodies 
which were founded upon the true 
and perfect harmonies of the universe, 
and that ability to keep himself ‘‘ un- 
spotted from the world’’ which 
caused him to become a ‘‘just and 
faithful knight of God.’’ From all 
these things, then, may we not re- 
gard him as the ripened product of 
that tree of righteousness planted by 
the martyrs and watered with their 
blood, which, extending its branches 
through the centuries, dropped in its 
own good time, such fruit of perfected 
human endeavor as was found in the 
long and blameless life of the Quaker 
poet? 


ANNIE B. MITCHELL. 


DEAR Unity :—Mr. Whittier offici- 
ated as groomsman at this wedding, 
which occurred in 1832 or 1833, I am 
not quite surewhich. The lines have 
always been preserved in the family, 
and part of the poem was given in the 
‘Memoirs of Allen W. Dodge,’’ by 
Gail Hamilton. I thought you might 
like them for your Whittier number. 


Very truly yours, 
Mrs. W. H. METCALF. 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 14, ’92. 


I know that the journey of being, is one | 

More darkened with shadow, than glowing 
with sun, 

I know that the purest, the fairest, the best 

May pause by the wayside, and sigh for their 
rest ; 

But for you I can picture no vision of sad- 
ness, 

No change but the changes of rapture, of 
gladness. 

In a path, brigh as ever Humanity trod, | 

While oe love one another and go ye with 


Go friends whom I love, if to wishes were 
ven 
The favor of men or the blessing of Heaven, 
If all I could hope for or ask were your owt 
No change in the hope of your youth should 
be known, 
But the lamp of your life should burn bright 
to the last, 
Each morrow eclipsing the joy of the past, 
And when its last light in your being hath 
lowed 
Ye should slumber with those who have 
gone with their God. 


x 
% & 


Ye have given your vows in the presence of 
Him 

Whose ear is not deaf and whose eye is 0! 
dim. 

For the holiest rites which his creatures 4” 


To Po A he hath shrined in its temple of 
clay, 

A shadow of that which hereafter shall be, 

The joy of the sinless, the ransomed and i 

May that love be as sunshine to lighten ) 
— -e with 

While ye journey together and go y¢ 
God 


—Lines to Eliza Tileston on her marvin ; 
with Allen W. Dodge,at Haverht, 
John G, Whittter. 


All greatness is token 
Of gifts to unfold ; 
All the truth ever = 
Within us we hold. 
ORSON WILLIAMME: 
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Whittier as a Poet of New | 
England Life. 


Only athoughtless admirer will claim 
for Whittier a place among the great 
poets of the world or even of English 
speaking people. Unlike Shakspeare 
and Browning who lay bare the secret 
workings of the heart, unlike Words- 
worth who reveals the inner beauty 
of nature, Whittier was the poet of 
simple nature and of the unsophisti- 
cated heart.. Sometimes, indeed, ‘‘the 
ridged horizon lifts for him its inner 
veils of glory,’’ but ordinarily he lived 
and wrote in a segment, not in a sector, 
of the world circle, and this segment 
was New England. He was the poet 
of New England, of its Indian tradi- 
tions and early legends, of its scenic 
beauty and homely ways, of the 
thoughts and feelings of New England 
folk. We are apt to think of New 
England life at the beginning of this 
century as bleak and barren of ro- 
mance. Whittier himself has des- 
cribed the mildewy side of the life in 
whose sunny side he delighted : 


THE BEST ROOM. 


Stifling with cellar damp, shut from the air 
In hot midsummer, bookless, pictureless 
Save the evitable sampler hung 
Over the fire-place— 
And in sad keeping with all things about 
them, 
Shrill, querulous women, sour and sul- 
len men, 
Untidy, loveless, old before their time, 
With scarce a human interest save their 
own 
Monotonous round of small economies 
Or the poor scandal of the neighborhood, 
Blind to the beauty everywhere revealed. 


Yet on the other hand there were 
households like that described in 
‘‘Snow Bound,’’ which furnished the 
very best soil for poetic imagination. 
Of books there were probably few, 
possibly only the Bible and an alma- 
nac with perhaps a stray copy of Peter 
Wilkins, or some religious books ad- 
vocating the sect to which the house- 
holder belonged, but on winter even- 
ings when the family gathered about 
the big fire, ‘‘ father’’ shaving shin- 
gles or bending over his last, ‘‘mother’’ 
spinning or weaving, and the children 
piling shingles, filling quills or cipher- 
ing atthe sums set them at the dis- 
trict school, then the stories of colonial 
days were rehearsed, tales were told of 
witchcraft and of Indian raids which 
sent the children trembling to bed, 
where crouching under the ‘‘ comfort- 
ers’’ they seemed to hear in the 
‘‘board nails snapping in the frost ’”’ 
the taps of spectral fingers or in the 
crying of the wind wifhout, the call 
of Indian warriors. Yes, there was 
abundant romance in those early days 
and Whittier has described types of 
character that the growth of the west 
and the introduction of the factory 
system into New England are fast 
making obsolete; he has preserved 
legends which but for him would have 
passed into the oblivion towards which 
their companions are hastening. As 
we regret sometimes that ‘‘God by his 
secretary conscience’’ summoned Mil- 
ton from the life which would have 
borne fruit in poetic treatment of the 
Arthurian legends into the jarring 
ways of politics, so it cannot but 
grieve those who love the New Eng- 
land of the past that Whittier was 
called from more congenial paths to 
the distracting turmoil of the anti- 
Slavery conflict. But while we de- 
plore the loss of so much we rejoice 
that so much has been saved. Let 
the critics sneer if they will, those 
who have known New England will 
love Whittier none the less for his 
limitations and will rejoice in his dear 
provincialism. Ambrosia and nectar 
are for the Gods and for mortals in 
their God-like moments but once in a 
while 


“Give us the bowl of samp and milk 
By homespun beauty poured.”’ 


As we read his pages there comes a 


to the hillside pastures where the | 
sweet fern grew, sought by us young- 
sters for surreptitious pipes. Ah, that 
blessed savor of old memories and 
rush of tenderness which Shelley 
and Browning cannot evoke but which 
make us linger long and lovingly over 
Whittier’s most ‘‘ provincial ’’ poems. 


‘* The heavens are glassed in Merrimac 
What more can Jordan render back.’’ 


W. W. FENN. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 


‘O Freedom ! if to me belong 
Nor mighty Milton’s gift divine 
Nor Marvell’s wit and graceful song, 
Still with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, like chen, my best gifts on thy 
shrine !’’ 
J. G. W., POEM, 1847. 
—‘* He was a natural poet, and, if he had not been 
filled with convictions, might have reached this 
knowledge [that the highest art aims at creative 
beauty] as soon as others who possessed the lyrical 
impulse .... He made his rarest gift subsidiary to 
his new purpose, in the flush of early reputation, 
when one is most sensitive to popular esteem.’’ 
EK. C. STEDMAN. 


Doubt not, snow-shaming clouds, he watch’d 
you rise 


Symphonic, splendor-piling, dome on 
dome, 
Froin the dark mountain plank ; and he was 
wise 


In the charm’d mystery of summer seas, 

Or foam-born rapture of the cataract, 

That throws a spell on thought; nor com- 
mon ease 3 

Could lull him when the vague ambrosial 
airs 

Of warm shower-startled meadows smite 
the sense 


With questioning delight. Such gift he 
shares 
With lords of perfect song. Fain to em- 


bark 
Upon that magic sea, and strictly steer 
Through blissful starlight or the silent 


dark 
Towards the resplendent goal,--what swift 
constraint 
Dismay’d him?  Unrelenting,  eagle- 
wing’d 
It struck him, hoarsely screamed the nation’s 
taint, — 
A terror of the night. That scorching 
wrong, 


That shame whose thickening smoke wound 
foul to heaven, 
Burnt in his soul the 
strong : 
“Thou, innocent, shalt feel the proper 
smart 
Of shameless guilt ; thou, prosperous shalt 
know 
Worse pangs than the dull’d victim—a man’s 
part.’ 
Fiery his poet’s baptism, and the coal 


mandate of the 


believed : I have seen 
talked 
assurance doubly sure, I wrote to an 
intimate and lifelong friend of his this 
week. 
though he is one of the most modest 
men in the world, and perhaps would 
shrink from my speaking of him here. 


I thought I knew what Whittier 
him, I have 
But, to make 


with him. 


I will tell you his name ; 


It is Rev. C. C. Hussey, of Billerica, 
the Unitarian minister of that town. 
He was born a Quaker, he knows 
what the Quaker ideas are; and he 
was, as I have said, a lifelong and in- 
timate friend of Whittier. He was 
with Mr. Whittier, and had a long 
theological talk with him, within two 
weeks of his death. I wrote him, and 
asked him to tell me, not what he 
guessed, but what he knew, of Whit- 
tier’'s belief about the Bible, about 


barbarisms. The struggle is going on 
constantly, on the one hand to Christ- 
ianize humanity, and on the other to 
humanize Christianity. The poet 
must be true to his human instincts, 
or ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord’’ will not 
save his message from neglect or con- 
tempt. 

The influence of Whittier on the 
religious thought of the American 
people has been far greater, I belive, 
than of the occupant of any pulpit. 
It is not by any attack upon the faith 
of any Christian fellowship that he 
did service for the liberal thought of 
our community. We never talked 
much about our doctrinal beliefs or un- 
beliefs; we felt that we were on com- 
mon ground. His catholicity of feel- 
ing led him to attribute full value to 
the true man, no matter where he 


Christ and the future. He says that 
the Friends, the Quakers, never speak 
of the Bible as the ‘‘ word of God.”’ 


the inner voice, the spirit speaking 
directly in their souls. He says Whit- 
tier never believed in the infallibility 
of the Bible. In regard to Christ, he 
saysthat, as he was going away, Whit- 
tier said to him, ‘‘ They would call 
thee and me Unitarians,’’ committing 
himself definitely to that position in 
regard to his faith in Jesus. And, 
then, Mr. Hussey tells me that he 
knows that what his verses say every- 
where he held,—this large, eternal, 
trustful faith in God on behalf of all 
his children. So much for his belief 
there. 

—M. J. SAVAGE, from Sermon ‘‘ The Poets 

as Prophets of the Larger Faith.” 


Among Earth’s sweeter voices silence fell 
On him as well. 
Peace wrapped him round in sleep, 
Kindly and long and deep ; 
The smile of God shall guard it till it seem 
Love’s perfect dream. 


Among Earth’s nobler warriors, 
down 
Proud Error’s crown. 
He passes on to rest. 
His pale hands o’er his breast 
Fold gently down. Make low your mourn- 
ing cry. 
God passes by. 


tearing 


Among Earth’s loved and honored be his 
place. 
The light and grace 


Of sacred anger to his heart he pressed. 
Foregone, foregone the organ’s solemn 
roll, , 
The piercing passion of the lyric strings, 
All mystic measures won through sweet 
control, — 
No master-singer he, this prophet of the 
soul, 


And thou, O star-eyed one, thou Liberty 
We dream our own; who through the 
shifting mists 
Show’st immanent of dim futurity ; 
Thou who dost wait to bless us with thy 
gaze 
Till in our hearts we look, and cease to cry 
On empty names,—in that profound 
amaze 
That, gentle as the ocean-settling snow, 
Shall greet thy whisper’d advent,—this, 
perchance, 
This sacrificial offering thou shalt know 
Not least amid thy unwall’d temple’s 
hoard. — 
The listening passion of the full-string’d 
heart, 
That, thralling worlds, imagination’s lord, 
Still to strange far-heard tones shudders 
The answering chord. 
MARIAN MEAD. 


ee 


Whittier’s Theology. 


The poem entitled, ‘‘ The Two An- 
gels,’’ was the occasion of Whittier’s 
writing ‘‘The Eternal Goodness.’’ 
For here he shows how God sent two 
angels, Love and Pity, and their com- 
ing put out the fires of hell. After 
this was published, some of Whittier’s 
more Orthodox friends remonstrated 
with him for committing himself to 
these unorthodox doctrines. Where- 
upon Whittier wrote, in reply to them, 
and as further expressing and explain- 
ing his belief, that poem which will 
last in the hearts of men as long as 
men live on the earth, ‘‘ The Eternal 


whiff of fragrance which transports us | 
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Goodness.’’ 


Of simple lives and pure 
Have subtle power to lure 
The soul to taste of Heaven. 
His love has passed. 


LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH. 
BLOOMINGTON, NEB. 


To God at last 


= 


Oliver Wendell Holmes on Whit- 
tier’s Religion. 


Of late years I have been in close 
sympathy with him—not especially 
as an Abolitionist, not merely through 
human sympathies—but as belonging 
with me to the ‘‘church without a 
bishop,’’ which seems the natural 
complement of a ‘‘State without a 
king.’’ I mean the church which 
lives by no formule; which believes 
in a loving Father, and trusts him for 
the final well-being of the whole spir- 
itual universe which he has called 
into being. 

It is the office of the poet, as it was 
of the Hebrew prophet, to appeal to 
the principles underlying the dis- 
torted forms of worship which he finds 
more or less prevalent in the com- 


his divine message is found in the re- 
sponse it meets from human hearts. 
The creeds of the great councils and 
synods have done their best to de- 
grade man in his own eyes, to picture 
him as a being odious to his Maker, 
born under a curse, and destined, for 
the most part, to ‘‘darkness, death 
and long despair.”’ 

Doubtless Christianity has done 
much to assist the progress of civili- 
zation, but no lesstrue is it that civil- 
ization has had to react upon the 
Church with all the vigor of true hu- 
manity, to lift it out of its inherited 


- 


The ‘‘ word of God,’’ with them, is | 


‘munities about him. The proof of 


| worshiped. 


Of his fellowship with the Friends. 
or Quakers, his writings, early and 
late, are full. There is no faith that 
is more real than that which begins 
with unbelief,—unbelief, the protest 
of reason against the monstrosities of 
| tradition and superstition. The poet 
| who is true to his better nature is the 
best expression of the divine intelli- 
gence. He, too, speaks with author- 
ity, and not as the scribes of the sec- 
tarian specialists, who parcel out the 
faiths of Christendom in their formu- 
lee and catechisms. 


aly 
s 
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When Whittier preaches his life- 
long sermon in ‘‘ Songs of Love and 
Hope,’’ I think of the immortal leg- 
acy he has left his. countrymen, and 
repeat in his own words; as applied to 
Roger Williams:— 


‘Still echo in the hearts of men 
The words that thou hast spoken ; 
No forge of hell can weld again 
The fetters thou hast broken. 


‘“‘The pilgrim needs a pass no more 
From Roman or Genevan : 

Thought free, no ghostly tollman keeps 
Henceforth the road to heaven.”’ 


—Krom a letter written to a Memorial 
Meeting held by the Young Men's Caris- 
tian Union, Boston. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 
DIED SEPT. 7, 1892. 


The day he died the world was robed in gray 
As one bereft, silent the leafy bowers 
Where birds made choral dear, departed 

hours, 

While he who loved so fervently each play 

Of light and shadow, noted blooming spray, 
And laughing brook, and fragrant sum- 

mer showers— 
All lovely God-wrought things that we 
call ours— 

In the still sleep of death unconscious lay. 
Dear, gentle singer, strong as well as 

sweet ! 

Thou art with bird-songs into silence flown, 

With last year’s roses, with thy van- 
ished prime, 

With those dear faces thou hast loved and 


known : 
Thou hast them all in some far, still re- 
treat, 
Beyond the pressure and the reach of 
Time. 


EpITH WILLIS LINN. 
GLENORE, YATES Co,, N. Y. 
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The Singer of New England. 


Can any one look out of the win- 
dow in a New England country town, 
in the second week of December, and 
not think of Whittier’s ‘‘Snow- 
Bound’’? ‘There are ‘‘the hills, of 
gray, the darkly circled cheerless sun,’’ 
and above all, ‘‘the chill no coat, 
however stout, could quite shut out, a 
hard, dull bitterness of cold.’’ So 
long as the spirit of New England is 
in the land, so long will the spirit of 
Whittier live. Any one who has ever 
jseen a New England winter, even 
‘though it be in a modern furnace- 
heated house, will carry ‘‘Snow- 
Bound ”’ in his heart if he lives in the 
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mildest climate to be found. We have 


but to shut our eyes to.see it all, ‘‘ the 
world unknowr, the marvelous shapes, 
a universe of sky and snow.’’ Have 
we not been just as eager to help in 
that ‘‘ path’’ so promptly called for, 
no matter what the size of our shovel, 
and when we have satat the clean, 
warm hearth about which ‘‘ the apples 
sputtered in a row, and close at hand 
the basket stood with nuts from brown 
October’s wood,’’ we feel we have 
about all the joy and content that we 
can contain. This is a picture pecu- 
liarly New England’s own, and ourown 
poet has given itto the world. Others 
have sung of our land, but none have 
put their heart of hearts into it as he 
has. Longfellow has given us the 
most beautiful winter picture in his 
‘* Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ Lowell has 
added his word in the ‘‘ The Cathe- 
dral,’’ but they might do for winter 
any where where there is snow and ice, 
while ‘‘Snow-Bound’’ is and can be 
only a New England winter, with its 
pictures of New England thrift and 
plenty, New England tales of early 
hardships and privations, New Eng- 
land hospitalities and, his importance 
well portrayed, New ‘‘ England’s 
Schoolmaster. In the ‘‘ Atlantic 
Monthly ’’ for November, is an article 
which shows you in excellent English 
and with clear analysis why Whittier 
is our New England poet, but I want 
to give you his own words and make 
you feel his heartin them. What can 
give you the abandon and pure enjoy- 
ment of a New England summer better 
than his ‘‘ barefoot-boy, with cheek of 
tan!’’ with his turned-up pantaloons, 
and his merry whistled tunes, with the 
sunshine on his face. What is there 
of the glorious summer life that he 
does not know? What secret does 
tree, grass, wood or water hold from 
him? Isthere a creature whose home 
or nest he can not find? Is there a 
flower however tiny that can hide its 
head from him? A pool too deep for 
him to have acquaintance with the 
speckled beauty that lurks therein? 
I wish I might quote it all to you that 
you may know there is nothing richer 
under the sun than this little barefoot 
boy. For him the squirrel plays, the 
whitest lilies blow, the sweetest ber- 
ries grow, for him the Jaughing brook 
‘‘ whispers at the garden wall through 
the day and through the night.’’ 
Well does Whittier say, ‘‘ Prince thou 
art!’’ Evenas he eats his bread and 
milk, he has his tent of sunset, pur- 
ple curtained, fringed with gold, while 
for music comes the play of the pied 
frogs’ orchestra; ‘‘and to light the 
noisy choir, lit the fly his lamp of fire.’’ 
As we live through the winter when 
we read ‘‘ Snow-Bound,’’ the summer 
is in our very veins when we spend a 
day with the ‘‘ Barefoot Boy.’’ What 
long breaths we take of the pure New 
England air, as we lie on the soft turf, 
cushioned with moss more yielding 
than any Spring, listening to the bab- 
bling brook and learning of all his 
riches more wonderful than Aladdin's 
lamp could bring. How we bless our 
dear New England poet, who out of 
his pure heart and love can bring us 
this breath of life even in the midst of 
the crowded life of hot and dusty 
cities. There is not room for his Corn- 
Song, but it has not one note that is 
not New England’s very own, and not 
one who can claim New England who 
will not make this little change and 
say with me, 
‘Still let us, for his golden song, 
Send up our thanks to God!” © 


And so we who love our dear, old 
New England rough as her climate is, 
might go on. We may tell of his 
songs to her other fruits, shut our 
eyes and see the fields of golden 
pumpkins, follow him to the table and 
see the luscious pie, smoking from the 
oven, carve wild ugly faces in its skin, 
and even get to the fairy who traveled 
like steam, ‘‘ in a pumpkin-shell coach, 
with two rats for her team !”’ 
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Others have written of her legends, 
but none like him of her hills and val- 
leys, lakes and rivers. While he has 
given us a breath of her salt sea as 
well, we can not help feeling that it 
did not fill his heart like his dear New 
England country life, that he has 
shared with the world and made its 
own to last as long as hills shall stand. 

a 


There are rare souls that, passing from our 
sight 
To God’s Unknown, illume the veil be- 
tweeu, 
And seem to part a sea of golden light 
Suffused with rose, like sunset sky serene. 
In after-glow the presence fades away, 
That Night great star-like thoughts may 
full reveal, 
By which to read aright a by-gone day 
Of moral grandeur ; then fresh yearnings 


steal 
Athwart the hour ; and poet, hero, crowned 
one 
Is lost in friend; glad faces upward 
turned, 


And wet with tears, attest a service done, 
A kingly service, gratefully discerned, 
Whereby life climbs like star-flower from 
the sods : 
O clasp unloosed, that left our hands in 
God's ! 
MARION LISLE. 


Whittier’s Insight intothe Nature 
of Women. 


We think Mr. Whittier shows his 
insight into woman's nature nowhere 
more than in the home ballad, ‘‘Skip- 
per Ireson’s Ride.’’ They were a 
wild, rude sisterhood, who meted out 
to old Floyd Ireson his ghastly pun- 
ishment, but it was woman’s sense of 
the fitness of things that devised that 
punishment, the horrid carnival of 
hate, in place of the merry-makings 
that should grace the fisherman’s wel- 
come home. These women of Mar- 
blehead, whose speech was rough as 
‘“‘the rocky lane’’ over whose stones 
they dragged the unwilling cart in 
which rode the victim of their just 
wrath, had hearts as deep and true, if 
as tumultuous, as the ocean, whose 
sound was ever in their ears, and in 
whose bosom—woe to Floyd Ireson ! 
—slept their loved ones. Their love 
was changeless as that ocean’s un- 
fathomed depths ; their grief as bitter, 
as its brine; their hate fierce as its angry | 
waves roaring response to the storm. 
The love and the grief would abide;— 
but the hate ? 

Listen to the guilty skipper telling 
of the remorse that consumed him : 


‘‘ Waking or sleeping I see a wreck 
And hear a cry from a reeling deck ; 
Hate me and curse me—I only dread 
The hand of God and the face of the 
dead !*’ 


‘Then’? — (and oh 
womanliness of it !) 


the gracious 


‘‘the wife of the skipper lost at sea 
Said, ‘God has touched him !— why 
should we ?’ 
Said an old wife mourning her only son, 
‘Cut the rogue’s tether and let him run ! 


‘So with soft relentings and rude excuse, 
Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose, 
And gave him a cloak to hide him in, 
And left him alone with his shame and 

sin,’’ 
ALICE L. WILLIAMS. 


A Visit to Whittier. 


At Danvers we were less than two 
miles from Oak Knoll and were 
soon seated in a little phaeton, behind 
a rather Indian-looking pony, who 
trotted up hill and down dale over the 
lovely New England roads. Soon, 
turning to the left, we wound through 
a pretty avenue bordered with trees, 
up a gentle slope where, behind a 
beautifully-trimmed hedge of cedar, 
a fountain was playing, and still on 
to the picturesque cottage where for 
several years, with relatives, Whittier 
passed the summer months. As we 
paused by the piazza he came up from 
a walk in the grounds. Erect as in 
youth although his next birthday, 


would be the eighty-third, his dark 
eyes glowing with that spiritual light 
which lingers in the memory of all 
who have looked on the face of the 
Quaker Poet. How glad he was to 
hear from the friends whose love had 
been welded in anti-slavery fires. 
How tenderly he spoke of the Herald 
of Freedom and its brilliant editor— 
almost a half century since his fiery 
pen dropped from a worn-out hand. 
How many and anxious his questions 
for the large and gifted family of this 
friend. From the dear New Hamp- 
shire home they had gone, now 
dwelling far from the beloved White 
Hills and far from each other. To 
one of the daughters, gifted with a 
peculiarly sweet and sympathetic 
voice, taught by her father many of 
his favorite Scotch songs, Whittier 
inscribed in 1854 the poem entitled 
‘*A Memory,’’ which closes thus :— 
* x *% x% * 
Yet when the panes are frosty-starred, 
And twllight’s fire is gleaming, 


I hear the songs of Scotland’s bard 
Sound softly thro’ my dreaming ! 


A song that lends to winter snows 
The glow of summer weather, 

Again I hear thee ca’ the yenes, 
To Cludin's hills of heather / 


Whittier took us to his parlor, 
showing the pictures dear to him, 
pausing before the portrait of himself 
painted in 1836 to say: ‘‘ This was 
once made for me,’’ and then with a 
touch of sadness in his voice, ‘‘ I look 
very unlike that now.’’ Then he led 
us to a picture of his early home done 
in oil. He seemed to. greatly 
enjoy pointing out to us its merit 
and the faithful portrayal of the place. 

He spoke tenderly of his mother 
and sisters, and then, with almost 
tragic sadness said: ‘‘I am left be- 
hind: almost alone.’’ On his table 
stood a beautiful bronze—the figure 
of Hercules. Laying his hand upon 
it he said: ‘‘Dear Sumner be- 
queathed me this. It adorned his 
desk in the midst of his heroic work. 
I value it greatly ;’’ and then he 
added: ‘‘I am more and more grate- 
ful that I was so early in the Anti- 
Slavery work.’’ 

He spoke of the pleasure it gave him 
to meet members of his own church 
and made one of us glad by saying: 
‘“Thine is a genuine Quaker face !”’ 
Speaking of the bitter controversy 
among the Friends after the preach- 
ing of Elias Hicks he said: ‘‘ There 
was was never any division among 
the Friends in the East and for this I 
was always glad,’’ but that his sym- 
pathies were with the progressive 
side no one doubts who reads his 
words aright. 

He took us into his little study at 
Oak Knoll, sat down at his desk and 
wrote some words for us. On the 
walls were a few pictures, a good en- 
graving, a portrait of Sumner, hung 
very near hisdesk. There were not 
many books. 

I fancy Whittier was less depend- 
ent upon them for help and inspira- 
tion than most poets. 

Curiously enough, over the door 
was fastened a horse-shoe. ‘‘ What 
is a Quaker doing with this?’’ I 
asked. Instantly into the dark eyes 
came a flash of humoras he exclaimed: 
‘To keep witches away.”’ 

On the day before our visit he had 
written the poem, ‘‘ The Last Eve of 
Summer,’ and we saw him last amid 
those very surroundings where he 
wrote— 
‘‘T sit alone and watch the warm, sweet day 

Lapse tenderly away ; 


And, wistful with a feeling of forecast, 
I ask is this the last ?”’ 


Flowers were about his rooms here 
and there, many of them exquisite 
roses. Some of these he gave to us. 
Our homes were divided by a thou- 
sand miles, and as _ his lips said fare- 
well the dark eyes said, ‘‘ We shall 
not, in this life, meet again.’’ 

But as we took the roses from his 


—— a ee ee, et, 
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thin hands he seemed to say to us, ac. 
he did later to a poet friend— 
Take bloom and fragrance from some 
morn of Ma 
When he who gives it shall have gone 
the wa 
Where faith shall see and reverent trust 
shall know. 
M. N. MCK, 


At Sundown.* 
MR. WHITTIER’S LAST BOOK. 


These are the last of the Psalms of 
our Quaker David. To attempt to 
describe the impression they make jg 
like trying to describe a prayer. 
Whittier has no magic with words: 
his is not art, but piety, and if we 
‘wish our days to be bound each to 
each by natural piety,’’ we can do no 
better than to con these poems over 
and over, as we drink inthe last light 
of the golden West. The name of 
the book is fitting, for the poems are 
full of the benign influence of that 


‘Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns.’’ 


Although the poems are not all 
contemplative, the purely religious 
feelings, aspiration, trustfulness, rev- 
erence and love are all touched, in 
the old beloved manner. 


“I trust the path I cannot see, 
That God is good sufficeth me.”’ 


For those who are growing old, and 
for all to whom the thought of death 
comes, it is good to think of the way 
in which our late great poets looked 
forward to death. 

Tennyson's song is: 


‘For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope tosee my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.’’ 


Lowell’s: 


‘‘That unexhausted otherwhere, 
Whose friendly-peopled shore I sometimes 
see, 
By soft mirage uplifted, beckon me, 
Nor sadly hear, as lower sinks the sun, 
My moorings to the past snap oue by one.”’ 


Browning’s: 
‘*Greet the unseen with a cheer!’’ 


To match them all in trust we have 
Whittier’s: 
‘*I know the solemn monotone 
Of waters calling unto me; 
I know from whence the airs have blown 
That whisper of, the Eternal sea.’’ 


And in the last poem we have, To 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the aged 
poet utters his faith in verses as beau- 
tiful as any he ever wrote: 


“The hour draws near, howe’er delayed and 
late, 

When at the Eternal Gate 

We leave the words and works we call our 
own 

And lift void hands alone 

For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 

Brings to that Gate no toll ; 

Giftless we come to Him, who all things 
gives, 

And live because He lives.’’ 


*Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


WE must emerge from this gross 
delusion that numbers are everything. 
To-day the computation of power is 
by figures; and the denomination that 
can print a great year-book, summing 
up hundreds and thousands, flings out 
a banner, forsooth, to the whole land 
to prove that it is the greatest repres- 
entative of Christianity that ever 
arose. And all the time such a man 
as Whittier is flatly contradicting that 
hollow, specious argument. One 
simple Quaker-like man, sitting down 
by the hearthstone of every faith, 


stringing hislyre, and singing—of 


what? Singing of eternal goodness, 
of the brotherhood of man, and under- 
mining, single handed, the numerical 
pomposity, of all these other denomin- 
ations.— Edward A Horton. 


Ir is not how much we know, but 
how well we know, that makes us 
wise. 


\\ 
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The Poet Militant. 


ohn Greenleaf Whittier was pre- 
eminently the poet of the anti-slavery 
struggle, the Isaiah of freedom. If 
we would know him we must go with 
him to the battle field of liberty. We 
must stand with him as he watches 
his sanctum at Philadelphia burning 
down from a fire kindled by the mob 
who despised his abolition cause. 
Whittier was a Quaker, who. ‘‘thee’d’’ 
and ‘‘thou’d’’ it to the end of his life. 
Like his fore-elder, Thomas Whittier, 
who used to walk in and out among 
hostile Indians unarmed, while his 
neighbors slept behind palisades, with 
loaded rifles, John Whittier never 
carried a gun. But here his non-re- 
sistance ended; indeed one can scarcely 
repress a smile over the thin pretence. 
Non-combatant, indeed! Why, he 
was the biggest fighter of them all. 
His fist was clinched chronically*for a 
quarter of acentury. Stedman well 
says of him, ‘‘He was a poet militant, 
a crusader, whose weapons were keen 
of edge and seldom in their scabbards.”’ 
It was given to Whittier to become 
the rare and holy voice of the spirit. 
He has been a father confessor to as- 
piring souls, an apostle of universal 
religion, the psalmist of the liberal 
faith. But he climbed to these heights 
upon the ladder of conflict. His trust 
in God was born out of heroic battling 
with human wrongs. He rested in 
the eternal goodness,’’ because he had 
closed often in mortal combat with 
temporal badness. The prelude to 
“My Psalm,’’ that sings, 


‘‘So all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 
And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 


‘‘And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west-winds play ; 
And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day,”’ 


was the wail of the Virginia slave- 
mother over her daughters sold : 


‘‘Gone, gone,—sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
Toiling through the weary day, 
And at night the spoiler’s prey. 
O that they had earlier died 
Sleeping calmly, side by side, 
Where the tyrant’s power is o’er, 
And the fetter galls no more! 
Gone, gone,—sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamps dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters,— 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters! ”’ 


Without doubt, ‘“The Tent on the 
Beach,’’ the Whittier ‘‘Wayside Inn 
Series,’’ is the rarest of his verse. 
Upon these compositions will his per- 
manent fame as a poet rest, although 
he tells us that this half playful strain 
was ‘‘ born of the enforced leisure of 
slow pain.’’ Yetit is safe to maintain 
that this had been impossible, or, if 
possible, robbed of half—its power, 
without his ‘‘Voices of Freedom,’’ and 
“In War Times.’’ Perhaps Whittier’s 
place among the seers is established 
beyond question by this very fact, that 
he accepted unflinchingly the paradox 
Which less heroic natures dread and 
seek to avoid, inner calm sought and 
found through outward struggle. He 
sought the peace of God by facing the 
Wrongs of men. He believed in the 
providence of God because he made 

imself a tremendous factor in that 
Providence that brought release to 
lettered spirits. He found the rest of 
freedom because he fought freedom’s 
battles. His heart was so tender be- 
Cause it was so brave. Says a writer 
in the current number of the Avena: 

Yet even his belligerency was based 
on love. It was like the fierce defi- 
ance of the lioness guarding ‘her young, 
or, rather, like a mother battling for 
her children ; for over all the op- 
Pressed, Whittier’s love seemed like 
that of a woman for her child.’’ In 
Short, the reformer was also, by virtue 
% this vocation, the devotee and the 
quetist. ‘This is the ever present les- 


And so his call is ever for reform, and | 
his word is ever a bracing one. He 
is the most Biblical of all our. poets. 
Like the Master, he had a whip of 
small cords for the money-changers in 
the temple and a rebuke to those who 
built the tombs of the prophets while 
still they refused the prophetic mes- 
sage of their day. They know not 
Whittier who do not recognize, that, 
above all else, he prized. 


“The angel utterance of an 


upright 
mind.’’ 


How Jesus-like is this paraphrase 
of the Jesus text in the little poem 
entitled ‘‘Leggett’s Monument.”’ 


‘*Yes,—pilethe marble o’er him! It is well 
That ye who mocked him in his long stern 
strife, 

And planted in the pathway of his life 

The ploughshares of your hatred hot from 
hell, 

Who clamored down the bold reformer when 
He pleaded for his captive fellow men, 


* * * * 


Well is it now that o’er his grave ye raise 
The stony tribute of your tardy praise, 

For not alone that pile shall tell to Fame 
Of the brave heart beneath, but of the build- 
ers’ shame ! 


These stirring poems which may be 
said to voice the fighting period of his 
life are the young man’s challenge, 
not only to the young men of his own 
day, but to those of this day as well. 
O, young men and women, think 
not that you can appropriate the high 
serenities of the ripened Whittier un- 
less you win them as he did, through 
the conflicts and aspirations of youth. 
Affect not the benignities of the gray 
hairs which aureoled the brow of 
Whittier while your locks are still un- 
sanctified with white. The ferment of 
politics waits to-day as forty years ago 
the precipitant of a clear conscience, 
of an independent judgment. Illinois 
and Iowa as Massachusetts, needs the 
poet’s vision in its politics. 
‘“Where’s the MAN for Massachusetts ?— 
Where’s the voice to speak her free?— 
Where’s the hand to light up bonfires from 
her mountains to the sea ? 
Beats her pilgrim pulse no longer ?—Sits 
she dumb in her despair ?— 
Has she none to break the silence ?>—Has 
she none to do and dare? 
O my God! for one right worthy to lift up 
her rusted shield, 


And to plant again the Pine-Tree in her 
banner’s tattered field !”’ 


How Whittier loved a hero is shown 
by the number he has commemorated 
in his lines,—Toussaint L’ Ouverture, 
the dark Haytian, Garibaldi, Kossuth, 
and of course his own comrades in 
arms, Channing, Garrison. Doctor 
Howe, and scores of others whom he 
has immortalized, not heroes of brain, 
not the self-seeking heroes of fortune 
or fame, but the Christ-heroes, the 
self-forgetting captains of love, those 
who rule men through the lordly 
power of kindliness and helpfulness. 


‘‘Tohn Brown of Ossawatomie, they led him 

out to die; 

And lo! a poor slave-mother with her lit- 
tle child pressed nigh. 

Then the bold, blue eye grew tender, and 
the old harsh face grew mild, 

As he stooped between the jeering ranks 
and kissed the negro’s child ! 


‘‘The shadows of his stormy life that mo- 
ment fell apart ; 


forgave the loving heart. 

That kiss from all the guilty means re- 
deemed the good intent, 

And round the grisly fighter’s hair the 
martyr’s aureole bent !’’ 


But not all of Whittier’s heroes 
lived and died for the slave. We must 
not forget that humbler hero who mer- 
ited the matchless tribute of our soul- 
discerning poet—Conductor Bradley, 
whose simple story of gracious self- 
forgetting is too familiar to need re- 
peating here. 

One more illustration of Whittier’s 
love of a hero—and it must be God’s 
love too, for if any one has spoken by 
and for the inner light in our day, it 
must be John G. Whittier—will be an 


_ 80n of Whittier’s poetry, the indis- 
% Putable demonstration of his life. 
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anti-climax, revealing the grief of the 


And they who blamed the bloody hand 
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Browning's ‘‘ Lost Leader’’ and Whit- | 
tier’s ‘‘Ichabod’’ stand unique in 
English poetry as a combination of 
the prophet’s disappointment and the 
poet’s art. The one was inspired by 
what seemed a-moral defection in the 
poet Wordsworth when -he abandoned 
the progressive friends of freedom in 
English politics and allied himself with 
the cause of the tories, the other was 
wrung out of the heart of Whittier 
when Daniel Webster, the pride of 
Massachusetts, turned his back upon 
the cause of liberty, hoping thereby to 
secure political advancement. 

But space fails us to cite the lines 
through which the sympathetic heart 
of the Quaker poet leaped out in ring- 
ing challenge to right the wrong and 
spare the misery. So Whittier lived, 
and so he died. How fares it with 
him now? We know not. But one 
thing is sure.- He is disappointed if 
he has found a heaven oblivious to 
human woe. Surely he is without 
his vocation if he is where there is no 
play of human sympathy, no call for 
struggle and no room for growth. 
a haa 
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LATEST AND BEST METHODS. 
RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD. 


Over 500,000 copies sold. Price, American finger- 
ing, $3.00. Foreign fingering, $3.00. 


MASONS PIANOFOR'E TECHNICS. 


The embodiment of the eminent author’s progres- 
sive ideas with regard to TOUCH, TECHNIQUE, 
LEGATO PLAYING, STACCATO, ACCENTUA- 
TION, etc. With valuable chapters on MENTAL 
DISCIPLINE, or the MIND IN PLAYING, 
RHYTHM, VELOCITY, etc. The best work pub- 
lished for teachers and advanced students. Price, 
$2.50. 


Mason and Headley’s System for Beginners. 


With either American or Foreign fingering. Price, 
American fingering, $3.00. Foreign fingering, $3.00. 


New England Conservatory Method. 


In three parts; price each, $1.50; complete, $3.00. 
Two editions, American and Foreign fingering. 


PETERS ECLECTIC PIANO. 


Over 300,000 copies sold; price, $3.00. 


BELLACK’S ANALYTICAL METHOD. 


Price in paper, 75 cents; in boards, $1 oo. 


WINNER'S EUREKA METHOD. 


The latest book issued, with illustrations Of hand 
positions. Paper, 75 cents; boards, $1.00. 


Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


TWO NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


“ THE TABLES TURNED; OR, A CHRISTMAS 
FOR SANTA CLAUS.” 


BY ELIZABETH U. EMERSON AND KATE L. BROWN, 


Just issued, entirely new. The plot is to give Mr. 
Santa Claus a genuine Christmas by the world’s 
children. It is one of the most fascinating can- 
tatas for children ever published, and just the 
thing for Christmas festivities, entertainments, 
young folks’ socials, schools, etc. Price, postpaid, 30 
cls. $7.00 a doz., not prepard, 


“THE WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS TREE.” 


BY J. C. JOHNSON. 

A very charming operetta, with bright, sparkling 
music. The arrangement as to the stage is similar 
to an ancient Greek play. ‘This little cantata will 
be very popular as soon as it is known. Price, 
postpaid, gocts. $3.60 a doz. not prepaid. 


A NEW BOOK OF CAROLS. 


“ SELECTED CHRISTMAS CAROLS.” 
BY A. P. HOWARD. 


Suitable for Sunday-schools, Choirs, etc. 
cts. 


Price, 16 


Special Notice. We have issued this year a great 
number of new aud beautiful Christmas Carols. Send 
for our Special Catalogue of Chrisimas music, which 
gives titles, prices, etc., of both new and old Christmas 
publications. 


Lyon & Healy, CHICAGO, ILL. 


poet’s heart over moral cowardice. 


Chaves H.K. evr Co.'s 
Newest Books. 


Evolution: Popular Lectures and 
Discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 


tion; Cloth, crown 8vo., 408 pages, with complete 
index, $2.00. 


Sociology: Popular Lectures and 
Discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 


tion. Cloth, crown 8vo., 412 pages, with complete 
index, $2.00. 


The Last Tenet: Imposed upon 
the Khan of Tomathoz. By Hudor Genone, au- 
thor of Inquirendo Island. Copiously illustrated 
with original drawings by Louis M. Glackens. 
12mo, 165 pages, cloth, $1.25; paper, so cents. 


“A delightful story, charmingly illustrated.’’—Bos- 
ton Traveler. 


Why Governmentatall? A philo- 


sophical examination of the principles of human 
government, involving an analysis of the constitu- 
ents of society and a consideration of the principles 
and purposes of all human association. By William 
H. Van Ornum. i2mo, 366 pages. Half leather. red 
edges, $1.50; paper, so cents. 


First Steps in Philosophy, Physi- 


cal and Ethical. By William Mackintire Salter. 
Cloth, r6mo, 156 pages, $1.00. 

‘The method is entirely scientific and thorough, 
yet so simple as to language and illustration, that 


the word ‘Philosophy’ seems robbed of the ab- 


struseness with which it is commonly associated.”’ 
—The Dial. 


The Gospel of Matthew in Greek, 
with special vocabulary and other helps to study. 
Edited by Alexander Kerr and Herbert Cushing 
Tolman, professors in the University of Wisconsin. 


Cloth, 1r2mo, about 150 pages, $1.00. Paper, so 
cents. 
Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson 


C. Parshall, Cloth, 12mo, 70 pages, 50 cents. 


‘‘One of the most systematic, concise and com- 
peenenene presentations in popular form of the 
oundation and theory of Evolution: excellent. suc- 
cinct. interesting.— Public Opinion. 


Lessons From the World of Mat- 


ter. and the World of Man. By Theodore Parker. 
Selected from notes of unpublished sermons by 
Rufus Leighton. 12mo, 430 pages, cloth, $1.25: 
paper, 50 cents. 


Natural Religionin Sermons. By 


James Vila Blake, author of ‘“‘ Essays,’’ ‘* Poems,’ 

‘*St. Solifer,”’ etc. Cloth, r2mo, uniform with the 

author’s other works, $1.00. 

“ Mr. Blake is predominantly a moralist of a true 
and pure strain, but a poet as well, and his moraliz- 
ing on life is neither trite or dry; it is such as to 


strengthen a deep and sober confidence in the Eter- 
nal Righteousness.’’—Lilerary World. 


Legends from 


James Vila Blake. 
illustrated, 50 cents. 


No ‘‘ Beginning’: The Funda- 


mental Fallacy. A logical analysis of the theolog- 
ical absurdities which follow from the assumption 
of a ‘‘ beginning’”’ or ‘‘creation’’ for the material 
universe. By William H. Maple, Cloth, 16mo, 
166 pages, $1.00. 


Storyland. By 


Cloth, square 16mo, 87 pages, 


Any book in this list can be obtained from leading 
booksellers, or will be mailed on receipt of price by the 
publishers. An investment of $10.00 for one year ina 
Co-operative Publishing Bond will bring a direct re- 
turn of six per cent interest, and will also entitle the 
holder to buy all books at wholesale prices, usually 
Srom 30 to 4o per cent discount. Address, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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ONE DOLLAR 


EVERY HOUR 


is easily made by any one of either sex in any part 
of the country, who is willing to work industriously 
atthe employment which we furnish. We fit you 
out complete, so you may give the business a trial 


without expense to yourself. Write and see. H. 
: HALLETT & CO., Box, 1750, Portland Me. 
“RHOW Us THE FATHER” 
HE FAITH OF FAITHS -oGhBaite 
FCUNDATIONS 
Six Sermons by Six Authors. 
The Change of Front of the Universe, - - - M.J. Savage. 
The Fullnessof God, - + + «+ - &. R. Calthrep. 
The UnityofGod, - + - - If. M. Simmona, 
‘ne Revelation of God, - - - J. W. Chadwick. 
The Faith of Eth “OL SRL, ee eee W.C. Gannett. 
Rel from the Near End aes” - LL. Jones. 


; : eee 
No better book to show the trend of Faith among men who trust the 
Science of the nineteenth century, It might have been called “The God 
of Evolution.” 170 pages, handsome paper edition, 50 cents; 10 copies, 

3.50, Order for the holidavs, CHA nLES H. KFRE & Co. 
blishers, 175 Dearborn Stre>t. Chicago, Iilinola 


TRACTS about SCIENCE and RELIGION, 
showing the relation o* the two and how the great 
religious beliefs of the world have been affected by 
the doctrine of Evolution. Blake, Potter, Powel: 
Savage and Simmuns are the writers. All mailed 
for 10 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEK, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. | 


OLIVER DITSON GOMPANY, BOSTON. 
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December 15, 18, 


Pditarial Notes 


UNITY, this week, releases itself entire 
from the formal bounds and bonds of its 
routine in order to express, however inade- 
quately, its respect for the man that so 
voiced its faith, enforced its gospel, and ex- 
emplified its hope, that they have been car- 
ried far beyond the limits of any circle 
drawn by word and creed, by race or genera- 
tionsof men. Thiscontribution of love, how- 
ever humble, we lay upon the honored grave; 
and we cannot think it would have been un- 
acceptable to him. We trust that it may be 
accepted by Him from whom comes life and 
its blessings. Accepted by Him, this num- 
ber of UNITY will prove an impulse that will 
make for heroic love, sincere truth-seekings 
and truth-tellings in the world. 


WE are indebted to the kindness of 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for the 
portrait of Mr. Whittier which ornaments 
our first page. 


THE city of Haverhill is hoping to have 
the old Whittier homestead of thirty acres 
secured as a permanent memorial park. 
How gracious isthe perpetuation of noble 
names in ways that are ever means of grace. 


Dr. HOLMES on the occasion of his birth- 
day wrote to the editor of the C7rtic: ‘*‘ My 
dear and honored friend Whittier, whose 
heart is a.corncopia of blessings to his fel- 
low creatures, has remembered me in the 
pages of the A/¢/antic, where we found our- 
selves side by side for so many years. May 
the sands of his life keep renewing, for 
they come from the bed of Pactolus.”’ 


‘‘SNOWBOUND’’ was written soon after 
the death of the mother and sister of the 
poet. In his heart it was a memorial to 
these loved ones. The physician in the 
poem is Dr. Theodore Wells, referred to also 
in the poem entitled ‘‘The Countess.’’ 
Miss Harriet Livermore, the young woman 
in the poem, has been characterized else- 
where by Mr. Whittier as gifted, eccentric, 
strong minded, willful and always a religious 
enthusiast. : 


A THOUGHTFUL friend of UNITY, when 
asked to contribute to this issue, replied : 
‘‘There’s nothing left to be said by me, for 
has not Whittier said it pretty much all 
himself! There is less. mystery, aloofnesss, 
and perspective about him than about any 
of his contemporaries. His literary produc- 
tions are as plain as his religion; it makes 
one wonder sometimes, how people will 
think about him a geueration or more 
ahead.”’ 


FRoMa private letter by the venerable and 
venerated Martineau we are permitted to 
make the following extract: ‘' The year is 
closing solemnly upon us. Your beloved 
Whittier has left the world whose sins he so 
boldly rebuked, and whose sorrows he so 
sweetly sooothed; and now our noble 
Tennyson had taken his wealth of soul away 
from us, and no one remains who can tell 
us how its pathetic griefs; and doubts, and 
faiths have risen into majestic joy.’’ 


R. H. Stopparp, in //arper's Heek/y, 
says: ‘‘ Whittier was the first of American 
poets to perceive the significance and value 
of the legendary elements in American his- 
tory. It is a revelation of the aboriginal 
element,’’ of his love of mature. Mr. 
Stoddard thinks it was none less exact 
than Bryant’s though it was chiefly confined 
to places endeared by early association. 
The woods and wild flowers of Haverhill 
and Amesbury were to him what the vales 
of Arcady had been to the pastoral poets of 
Greece. What Ayr had been to Burns; the 
Tweed to Scott, and the Wye to Words- 
worth, was the Merrimac to Whittier. 


Co.. T. W. HIGGINSON contribute a 
paper upon Whittier tothe V. Y. Zvening 
Post of which these are the concluding para- 
graphs: There is room even in the United 
States for such a function as that of poet of 
the people ; and here Whittier filled a mis- 
sion apart from that of the other members 
of his particular group of New England 
bards. The difference was indeed anti- 
natal, and affords a most interesting study. 
Emerson, Longfellow and Lowell belonged 
more or less completely to what one of them 
described well enough as ‘‘ Brahmin blood ”’ 
representing traditions of hereditary culti- 
vation, if not alwavs of station or wealth. 
Their ancestors were to a great extent law- 
yers or clergymen, gens de la robe. With 
the questionable exception of Father Bach- 
iler, Whittier held a widely different ances- 
try. But here came in a new element of 
interest. He came of a race which had cult- 
ure of its own; that implied, in ‘‘birth- 
right membership’? of the Society of 
Friends. He could say for himself in good 
faith what Lowell said only from a dramatic 
attitude; 7 
‘‘ We draw our lineage from the op Sn 

Nor was it from the oppressed alone, but 


from those who had suffered in a spirit so 
lofty and with such elevation of purpose as 
to yield through transmitted spiritual influ- 
ences many of the results of the finest train- 
ing. No one appreciated better than he the 
essential dignity of the early New England 
aristocracy—he whose imagination could 
trace back his heroine’s lineage through the 
streets of Portsmouth, N. H. 


Her home is brave in Jeffrey Street 
With stately stairways worn 

By feet of old Colonial Knights 
And ladies gentle born. 


But what wasall this to him who had 
learned at his mother’s knee to go in fancy 
with Wm. Penn into the wilderness or to 
walk with Barclay of Ury through howling 
mobs? There is no better Brahmin blood than 
the Quaker blood after all. It was then as 
from kinsman to kinsman that Whittier’s 
last verses were addressed to O. W. Holmes. 


A FEW times Whittier tried his hand at 
the Scottish dialect. It is said that Robert 
Bonner, of the Ledger, gave him a cool 
thousand dollars for the poem entitled 
‘Rustic Bard.’’ Robert Burns first kindled 
the poetic fire in Whittier’s breast, and the 
master need not be ashamed of his pupil in 
these closing stanzas of the poem referred 
to: 


‘*No! let the muse her trumpet take, 
Till auld offenders learn to shake 
An’ tremble when thev hear her wake 
Her tones o’ thunder: 
Till pride an’ bloated ignorance quake, 
Av’ gawkies wonder. 


‘‘ Farewell! the poet's hopes an’ fears 
May vanish frae this vale o’ tears, 
An’ curtain’d wi’ forgotten years 

His muse may lie; 
But virtue’s form unscath’d appears— 
It canna die !’’ 


WE take great pleasure in inviting the at- 
tention of our readers to the announcement 
in our advertising column, of a rallying 
place and home shelter, for those of the 
household of faith we represent, at the 
World’s Fair. We rejoice exceedingly that 
thus, unexpectedly, we are able to answer 
the questions which were growing perplex- 
ingly numerous concerning accommodations 
during the coming great festival of human 
trinmph in Chicago. In our next issue we 
will speak more at length of this matter ; 
this time we take space only to say that the 
number which can be accommodated at any 
given time is limited, and consequently, we 
hope our friends will make application at 
once. And, further, that this is a labor of 
love on the part of those undertaking it. If 
any profit accrues to the committee over and 
above expenses, every cent of it will be 
spent in developing the enterprises familiar 
to UNITY readers, and dear to their hearts. 
Make your applications at once ! 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


PILLS 


constitutes a 
family medi- 
cine chest. 


and Painin 
theStomach 
Giddiness, 


Fullness, Swell afterme als, Dieziness, 
Drowsiness, Cota Chills, Flushings o 
Heat, Shortness Breath, Costiveness, 
Blotohes on the n, Disturbed Sleep, 
and all nervous and trembling sensa- 


tions are relieved by using these Pills 

Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating 

Ofall druggiets Price 85 cents a box. 
New York Depot. 345 Canal St. 

: 1 
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Geo. H. Ellis’ 
NEWEST BOOKS. 


Members of One Body. Six ser- 
mons by Rev. S. M. Crothers of St. Paul, 
subjects, Roman Catholicism, Calvinism, 
Methodisin, Rationalism, Mysticism, the 
Unity of Christendom. Cloth, 75 cents, 
paper, 50 cents. 


Afterglow. Four discourses by 
Frederic A. Hinckley. Subjects: Voices 
out of the Silence, They had all Things 
Common, Spiritual Awakening, ‘‘The 
Star! the Star!’’ Cloth, 150. 


The Evolution of Christianity. A 
new volume of sermons by Minot J. Sav- 
age. Cloth, r2mo, $1.00. 


Calendar for 1893. Selected from 
the writings of John F. W. Ware. A 
leaf for every day in the year, with litho- 
graphed background, 75 cents. Mailed 
to any address on receipt of price by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Holiday Presents, 


An exceptional collection of Artistic, Useful, Desirable 
Articles particularly appropriate for Christmas Gifts. 


China Table Services, 


Rich Cut and Blown Glasswares. 


Ornamental Pieces, 


Novelties in China, 


Piano, Banquet and Table Lamps, 
Marble and Bronze Statuary, 
Fine Cutlery, Handsome Jardineres, Etc. 


[tems selected at once will be reserved and delivered at any designated time. 


PITKIN = BROOKS. 


World of [latter 
and the World 
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BY THEODORE PARKER. 


Four hundred and thirty large pages of 

choice extracts from unpublished sermons 
of the great preacher, compiled by Rufus 
Leighton from his stenographic notes. 
- Published in two editions. Maroon silk, 
gilt top, paper label, printed on laid book 
paper, with steel engraved portrait of Parker 
as frontispiece. Price, $1.25 postpaid. 

Enameled paper cover with zinc etching 
of Parker, as shown in this advertisement. 
Same type as cloth edition. Price 50 cents. 


CHARLESH. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


ftlorse’s Placques and Busts. 


Emerson, Carlyle, Lincoln, Eliot, 
Froebel, Columbus, and others. 


Your little bust recalls the features of my father as 
I remember him in his prime.— Edward W. Emerson. 


——s 


Address, SIDNEY H. MORsEs, 
Kindergarten Room, 213 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


J 
40 cents a copy post-paid. 10 books 
by express for $2.90. Printed 


from new plates, clear type, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gold titles. UNITY 
one year, new or renewal, and any five of 
these books by express for $2.00, postage 
45 cents extra if sent by mail. 


Emerson’s Essays. First Series. 
_Emerson’s Essays. Second Series. 
Vanity Fair. By Thackeray. 
Last Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer Lytton. 
Tom Brown's School Days. Thomas Hughes. 
Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Anderson’s Fairy Tales. 
AXsop’s Fables. 
Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Robinson Crusoe. By De Foe. 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Don Quixote de la Mancha. By Cervantes. 
_Gulliver’s Travels. By Dean Swift. 
Self Help. By Samuel Smiles. 
Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Waverley. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Guy Mannering. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. 
Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 
Romola. By George Eliot. 
The Deer Slayer. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Tom Brown at Oxford. By Thomas Hughes. 
The Pathfinder. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. 
Sketches by Boz. By Charles Dickeus. 
Christmas Stories. By Charles Dickens. 
Edwin Drood. By Charles Dickens. 
‘Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 
Captains of Old World. By Henry William 
Herbert. 
Captains of Great Roman Republic. By 
Henry William Herbert. 
Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. 
Charles O’Malley. By Charles Lever. 
The Pilot. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
The Last of The Mohicans. By Cooper. 
Prairie. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Pioneers. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 
| Kit and Kitty. By R. D. Blackmore. 
First Violin. By Jessie Fothergill. 
Kith and Kin. By Jessie Fothergill. 
Rory O’More. By Samuel Lover. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Charles Reade. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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I WANT an honest, earnest — 
or woman in every county o 
take the sole agency ‘or 

article that is meee nuts in 
home and in it A HT 


. You cas 
in town or coun Wt aftet 


make $ 
Splea 
which it will gy 8 you a steady —""" lose @ 


did opening for takeD. 

ment. Good obs are scarce and sooD 
Write at once “ J. W. JONES, 
Springfie 


ld, Ohio. 
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Whittier’s Wo rks. 
POETRY. 


Riverside Edition. 


‘With texts carefully revised, Notes by Mr. 


(WHITTIER, Appendix of Early Poems, Table of 


First Lines. Four Portraits. 4 vols., crown Svo, 
Hilt top, each $1.50; the set $6.00; half-calf, $11.00,; 
Kalf levant. $16.00. 


Household Edition. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50; full 
f gilt, $2.00; half calf, $3.00; levant, $4.50. 


Cabinet Edition. 
16m0, $1.00. 

Family Edition. 
Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 


Illustrated Library Edition. 


With Portrait and 32 Illustrations. 8vo, full gilt, 
$3.00 ; half-calf, $5.00; tree calf, $7.50. 


PROSE. 


Riverside Edition. 

Uniform withthe Poems. In three volumes. 

1. Margaret Smith's Journal; Tales and 
Sketches. 


2. Old Portraits and Modern Sketches ; Personal 
Sketches and Tributes; Historical Papers. 


3. Conflict with Slavery; Politics and Reform ; 
The Inner Life; Criticism. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top. each, $1.50; the set, 
$4.50; half-calf, $8.2, ; half levant, $12.00. 


CHOICE VOLUMES. 


Edited by [ir. Whittier. 


Songs of Three Centuries. 
$1.50 ; full gilt, $2.00; half-calf, $3.00. 


Child Life. 


A collection of Poems for and about Children. 
Selected, with an Introductory Essay, by Mr. 
WHITTIER. Illustrated, r2mo, full gilt, $2.00. 


Child Life in Prose. 


A Volume of Stories, Fancies and Memories of 
Child Life. Selected, withan Introductory Hssay, 
by Mr. WHITTIER. Illustrated, t2mo, full gilt, 
$2.00. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


A Wonder-Book for Girls and 
Boys. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Splendidly illus- 
trated by WALTER CRANE, with twenty full-page 
Pictures in colors, and about forty headpieces, 
tailpieces, and initials, also in colors. Beautifully 
printed and bound, in all respects one of the most 
artistic and attractive Holiday Books ever produced 
in America. 8vo, $3.00 


Dorothy Q. 


A Ballad of the Boston Tea-Party, and Grand- 
mother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle. By OLIVER 
WENDELL HoLMEsS. Threeof Dr. Holmes’s most 

pular poems, beautifully illustrated with a 
Portrait of Dorothy Q, and with many Pictures, 
decorative borders, and head and tail pieces, by 
HOWARD PYLE. Exquisitely bound from designs 
by Mrs. WHITMAN. $1.50. 


In the Levant. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Holiday Edition, 
from new plates, with a new rtrait of Mr. 
Warner, and about twenty-five full-page photo- 
gravures of Eastern subjects, and decorative head- 
pieces and initials. Attractively bound, with a 
cloth slip cover. 2vols. 12mo, $5.00. 


At Sundown. 


A beautiful book, containing the last poems of 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With a portrait 
and eight photogravures from designs by E. H. 
GARRETT. Boundin white and gold. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.50. 


The Old English Dramatists. 


A book of delightful lectures by James RUSSELL 
LOWELL, edited by CHARLES ELrioT NorTon, Pro- 
fessor in Harvard eee: Uniform with 
Riverside Lowell, also in fancy binding, $1.25. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works. 


Kdited with an Introductory Memoir, by GEORGE 
EK. Woopsury, Professor of Literature in Colum- 
bia College. Centenary Edition. From new plates, 
and more nearly complete and every way desirable 
than any library edition of Shelley heretofore pub- 
lished. Witha new portrait. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $7.00. 


Pagan and Christian Rome. 


By RODOLFO LONCIANI, author of “‘ Ancient Rome 
in the Light of Modern Discoveries,”’ giving the re- 
Sults of archeological researches relating to the 
first five centuries of the Christian era, and the 
transformation of the Rome of the Cesars into the 
Capital of Christendom. With numerous illustra- 
tions. In Roman binding, with a slipcover. 1 
vol., square 8vo, $6.00. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, [MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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FOR WORLD’S FAIR VISITORS. 


Unity Building of Tower Hill Pleasure Company. 


A large number of people in moderate circumstances, accustomed to 
quiet and refined surroundings, who desire to visit the coming World's Fair, 
at Chicago, are justly solicitous about suitable accommodations, as the great 
demand for such will inevitably exact high prices. As a result of much 
thought, and a fortunate combination of circumstances, the undersigned 
committee have been enabled to make very desirable arrangements for a 
limited number of such visitors at reasonable prices, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Fair. Here they will find a comfortable and homelike 
resting place among congenial and cultured persons, without the strain and 
the difficulty of riding in the crowded cars to and from. Above we give a 
cut of the building which we have contracted for; a new, permanent block, 
now in process of erection, situated in a first-class residence neighborhood, 
constructed of brick and stone, fronting a well paved and thoroughly drained 
street. 

It is about one block and a half from one of the entrances to the World's 
Fair, about the same distance from the 63rd street station of the Illinois 
Central R. R., only two blocks from the South Side elevated railway station 
and within a block of the new electric railroad connection with the Cottage 
Grove cable line to the center of the city. 

The building contains forty rooms, furnished with all modern improve- 
ments, including baths, water-closets, electric lights, heat (when necessary ), 
and sittinz-room where daily papers, railroad, World’s Fair and other guide 
books can be consulted. 

The rooms are of different sizes and will be arranged 10 accommodate 
parties of from two to four. Committees appointed for the purpose by 
churches, Unity and other clubs, or neighborhood groups can arrange for 
adjoining rooms for any length of time. 

Commutation tickets have been arranged for at reduced rates for those 
who apply with money before March the first, 1893. If possible date of 
visit should be- fixed at time of application, but thirty (30) days’ notice must 
be given by all holders of such commutation tickets. Rooms will be reserved 
in order of application, and for the time paid for. Rooms once occupied 
may be retained by such occupants at same reduced rates, if not already 
engaged by other parties. 

Tickets are made transferable and may be used by clubs or families, 
and entitle the occupant to the use of the room for one full day and night. 

It will be the endeavor of this committee, with the assistance of many 
interested citizens of Chicago to offer every courtesy possible to visitors. 
Guides will meet guests at trains, transfer their baggage and accompany 
them through the city or the Fair at reasonable rates to be announced 
hereafter. 

Restaurants of every grade will be within easy reach of the building. 

It is intended that this opportunity shall be offered first to Tower Hill 
shareholders and Unitarians in general, with the hope that this may become 
a gathering place for friends of the liberal faith from all over the world. 

In this connection it is suggested that Tower Hill shareholders, Uni- 
tarian ministers and superintendents of Sunday-schools, leaders of Unity 
clubs and UNITY readers everywhere, co-operate by extending this notice, 
sending for circulars, forming groups, fixing dates and forwarding names. 


TERMS. 


COMMUTATION TICKETS. 
ee a GN gw e's ae 0 2 OO 
Double beds, five nights, each person eee S 
Any multiple of five at the same ratio. 

Persons not taking advantage of this offer will, if space permits, be 
accommodated on arrival at an advance of not less than 25 per cent over the 
above rates. 

All applications for tickets should be addressed and checks drawn to 
the order of Mrs. R. Howard Kelly, Chairman, ror8 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

A copy of the foregoing in the shape of a circular or any further informa- 
tion wiil be cheerfully furnished. Correspondence solicited by either of the 
undersigned. 


Mrs. R. Howard Kelly, Chairman. Committee of the 
Miss A. A. Ogden, Room 24, Custom House, Chicago. } Tower Hill Pleasure Company, 


Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen,5038 Washington Ave., Chicago. Hillside, Wis. 


The undersigned take pleasure in indorsing the above plan and persons, believing 
the plan to present exceptional advantages and the persons to be competent to carry it to 
a successful issue. We commend them to the confidence of such as can avail themselves 
of this very favorable opportunity of seeing the World’s Fair : 

mae 9g a .. , . »« « Pastor All Souls Church, Chicago. 

ES 6.0 3824 2 ey Church, Chicago. 
J. VilaBlake....... #. ‘* Third Unitarian Church, Chicago. 
Frederick IL. Hosmer. . . . . Secretary Western Unitarian Conference. 
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BOOKS OF ESSAYS AND CRITICISM, 
James Vila Blake’s Essays.— 


Cloth, 12mo, 216 pages, $1.00. 

The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight 
all lovers of good English prose. He has made a 
contribution of lasting value to our literature, in a 
form so condensed and so original as to inevitably 
attract and hold the attention of thoughtful readers, 
.. . . Sharpness of vision, too, makes this essayist 
a helper to the understanding and the sight of 
slewer mortals. He often touches to the quick, and 
reveals the spring of some of the most puzzling ques- 
tions by his sure but gentle insight.—CAicago Pyib- 
une. 


St. Solifer, wtih Other Worthies 


and Unworthies. By James Vila Blake. Cloth, 

12m0, 179 pages, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 

Fourteen short stories and sketches of an unusua 
quality... . The papers are the recreation of a fine 
ly touched mind; we should suppose that any one 
who can appreciate their delicate qualities might be 
warranted in complimenting himsell.--Lilerary 
World. 

There is a freshness about Mr. Blake’s writing, an 
unaffectedness aud simplicity that reminds one 
strongly of Charles Lamb. Mr. Blake possesses a 
rich vein of poetry, his conceits are never unhappy 
nor his metaphors obscure. His style is correct, and 
with a special charm of its own, and he is never 
wearisome or otherwise than interesting.—Deflroit 
Sunday News. 


Legends * from  Storyland.—By 
James Vila Blake. Cloth, square 16mo, 87 pages, 
illustrated, 50 cents. 

The style in which these legends are written is 
charming and adjusts itself with wonderful felicity 
tothe nature of the themes. But our pleasure was 
seriously diminished when we found that the author 
classes the miracles of the Old and New Testaments 
with other legends. . It is sad indeed when powers 


of such an order are used etc.—The Living 
Church. 


Browning’s Women.—By Mary E. 
Burt. With an introduction by Edward Everett 
Hale, D. D., LL.D. Cloth, 16mo, 236 pages, $1.00 
We caucordially recommend her little volume to 

notonly individual readers, but to members of the 


Browning Clubs who are endeavoring to make a spe- 
cial study of the poet.-- Boston Transcript. 


The Legend of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, as found in the works of Saxo Gram- 
maticus aud other writers of the Twelfth Century 
By George P. Hansen. Square 18mo, 57 pages, pa- 
per, 25cents. Cloth, so cents. 


Outline Studies in James Russell 


Lowell: his Poetry and Prose. By Mrs. Susan B. 

Beals. Fifth edition, revised. Paper, square 18mo, 

32 pages, io cents. 

The little book both interested and astonished me. 
I had no notion that anybody would think what I 
had written worthy of so thorough and exact a study 
as this book bears witness to. The author is far 


more familiar with my works than I can pretend to 
be.—/. R. Lowell. 


Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant, Whittier : 
their poems.—By William C. Gannett and others. 
Paper, square r8mo, 32 pages, 1o cents. 

Outline Studies in George Eliot.—By Celia 
Parker Woolley. Paper, square 18mo, 10 pages, ro 
cents. 

Outline Studies in the History of Ireland.—By 
Prof. William F. Allen. Paper, square 18mo, 8 
pages, to cents. 

Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities. 
—By Emma Endicott Marean. Paper, square 
18mo, 10 pages, 1o cents. 

Outline Studies in the History of Art.—By Ellen 
D. Hale. Paper, square 18mo, I5 pages, 10 cents. 
Outline Studies in Religious History and 
Thought.—By John C. Learned. Paper, square 

18m0o, II pages, Io cents. 

Outline Studies of Holland.—Prepared by Edwin 
D. Mead. Paper, square 18mo, 20 pages, 1o cents. 

Outline Studies in the History of the North- 
west.—By Frederick J. Turner. Paper, square 
18m0, 12 pages, 10 cents. 

Outline Studies in Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. 
By the Unity Clubs of Cleveland and Chicago. 
Paper, square 15mo, 8 pages, to cents. 

Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for clubs and pri- 
vate reading. Compiled by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Paper, square 18mo, 23 pages. ro cents. 

The Importance of the Intellectual Life.—By 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Paper, square 18mo, I§5 
pages, 10 cents. 

The Masque of the Year.—A medley for an even- 
ing’s entertainment. Arranged by Lily A. Long. 
Paper, square 18mo, 20 pages, 10 cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
matled on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


First Steps 


ey — 


in 
Philosophy 
(Physical and Ethical) 
By WILLIAI MACKINTIRE SALTER, 


duthor of ‘Ethical Religton.’’ 


This little book aims to answer in a thorough- 
roing and scientific way two fundamental inquiries, 
Whatis Matter? and What is Duty? Clear notions 
on these poits con titute, in the author’s judgment, 
udisoe us ble preliminary steps to any sound think- 
i:g in philosophy. What degree of success he at- 
ins his reade.s and critics must judge. He avoids 
iechinea,. language and puts his thoughts in simple 
and po ular form. The book is not so much for 
ovilos phers as for ordinary men and women who 
ar’ fe iing their way to an intelligible and satisfac- 
tory view of the world. 


Cloth, 16mo, 156 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Triumphs of Science. 


A BALTIMORE man has a gasoline wagon 
which he can run at acost of a dollar a day. 
Tell the news in horseland ! 


AN Alabama man has a new electric rail- 
wayscheme. It travels 120 miles an hour, 
and is meant for long lines. 


AN Alton (Ill.) man has invented a 
switch which cages the switchman, so that 
he cannot get away until the switch is set 
back. ‘‘ Let no guilty man escape’’ would 
be a good motto for the patent. 


Dr. DAviID GILL, the astronomer, pre- 
sented recently to the Paris Academy of 
Science a photograph taken at the Cape of 
Good Hope. An exposure of three hours 
and twelve minutes had been given to the 
plate. It embraced a celestial area of two 
degrees by two degrees. Yetin this limited 
sky space from 30,000 to 40,000 | stars 
and two nebulz had left their impression. 


ON the 18th of October 1892, when celeb- 
rities were gathering in Chicago from all 
parts of the world to attend the dedication 
exercises of the World’s Fair, the Mayor 
of Chicago and the Mayor of New York ex- 
changed greetings by telephone. Notes of 
the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner,’’ and other pa- 
triotic airs, sounded from one city to 
another. Whispered conversations were 
carried on and the ticking of a watch could 
be distinctly heard. 


eee 


Palse Economy 


Is practiced by people who buy inferior 
articles of food because cheaper than stand. 
ard goods. Infants are entitled to the 
best food obtainable. It is a fact that the 
Gail Borden ‘‘ Eagle’’ Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer 
and druggist keep it. 


WANTED.—The Senior Editor will be 
obliged to any of our readers who can fur- 
nish him with copies of UNiTy for July 28, 
August 4, and September I5. 


Have BEECHAM'’S PILLS ready in the household, 


Standard Scientific Books. 


Unabridged in good cloth binding, 
printed on heavy paper. 


Darwin’s Descent of Man _ $1.50 
Darwin’s Origin of Species 1.25 
Clodd’s Story of Creation. . . .75 


Clodd’s Childhood of Religion, Birth 
and Growth of Myth, and Child- 


hood of the World, one volume I.00 
Huxley’s Man’s Place in Nature and 

Cheneam Of Goeciee . . ..6 6 « 75 
Spencer’s Education and Progress . 75 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics, large type, . .75 
Laing’s Modern Science and Modern 

Ni ne di wg 75 
Laing’s Problems of the Future... 1.25 
Wallace’s Darwinism . 1.25 


Any of the above sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Send for full catalogue of scientific books in cloth 
and in paper. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The renewed interest in the 
writings of the poet Whittier 
makes especially timely a lit- 
tle book of “Outline Studies 
in Holmes, Bryant and Whit- 
tier’ by W. C. Gannett, a 
new edition of which has just 
been published. The princi- 
pal poems of the three poets 
are classified in this pamph- 
let, but the outlines and sug- 
gestions for reading, conver- 
sation and study are particu- 
larly full on the poet Whittier. 
Paper, 32 pages, ten cents. 


Cuartes H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natura! laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
It is by 
the judicious use of such articles of diet that a consti- 
tution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of sub- 
tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 4 
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well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps 


which may save us wany heavy doctors’ bills. 


a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves wel! fortified wi 


in ns, by Grocers, labelled thus: | 
| JAM S EPPS & Co., Ho thic Chemists, 
| on, England. . 


blooa and a properly nourished frame.’’—*‘Civil 
Made sim } with boiling water or milk. Seid on) 
half ow g tit ‘ 


Evolution. 


Popular Lectures and Discussions 
before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 


One vol., fine cloth, 408 pages. Illustrated. 
Complete Index. $2.00, postpaid. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 


1. HERBERT SPENCER: His life and personal 
characteristics; his views on education; his 
religious opinions. By DANIEL GREENLEAF 
THOMPSON. 

CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN: His ancestry, 
life and personal characteristics. By REV. 
JOHN W. CHADWICK. 

SOYAR AND PLANETARY EVOLUTION: 

ow suns and worlds come into being. Did 
the material universe ever have a beginning? 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS. 

- EVOLUTION OF THE EARTH: The story of 
geology ; how the world grew. By Dr. LEWIS 
+. JANES. 

- EVOLUTION OF VEGETAL LIFE: How does 
life begin; the problem of spontaneous gen- 
eration. By WILLIAM POTTS. 

EVOLUTION OF ANIMAL LIFE: The evi- 
dences from geology, geographical distribu- 
tion and comparative zoology. By ROSSITER 
W. RAYMOND, Ph.D. 

THE DESCENT OF MAN: Relation of man to 
the brute creation; his ancestral line; dura- 
tion of human life on the planet. By E. D. 
Cope, Ph.D. 

» EVOLUTION OF MIND: The mind and the 
nervous system; the nature of mind. By 
ROBERT G. ECCLES, M.D. 

- EVOLUTION OF SOCIETY. Primitive man; 
growth of the family, city and State; devel- 
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an organism? By JAMES A. SKILTON, Esq. 

- EVOLUTION OF THEOLOGY. Origin of re- 
ligious beliefs ; ancestor worship ; nature wor- 
me bs the Absolute. By Z. SYDNEY SAMPSON. 

11. EVOLUTION OF MORALS. How altruism 
rows out of egoism; the proper balance. By 
R. LEWIS G. JANES. 

PROOFS OF EVOLUTION: from geology, 
morphology, embryology, metamorphosis, 
rudimentary organs, —— distribu- 
tion, discovered links, artificial breeding, re- 

version, mimicry. By NELSON C, PARSHALL. 

13. EVOLUTION AS RELATED TO RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT: the Unknowable; design; mira- 
cle. By REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF EVOLUTION. Rela- 
tion of the doctrine to prevailing philosophi- 
calsystems. By STARR HoyT NICHOLS. 

THE EFFECTS OF EVOLUTION ON THE 
COMING CIVILIZATION. Plans for social 
regeneration as tested by evolution. ~ By 
REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
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‘ Jt is a book not to be lightly passed over,—indi- 
cating almost a new epoch in the evolution propa- 
ganda.” 

‘“ The book is A BOOK. It is unique. I do not 
believe there is any other such book, or that there 
will be. It will uni efor | take. Only a few 
glances at it are required, and then the expressions 
of astonishment and interest follow.”’ 


’ From HERBERT SPENCER. ] 
‘* The mode of presentation seems to me admira- 
bly adapted for popularizing Evolution views.” 


[From JOHN FISKE. 
“I think your schedule attractive and valuable.”’ 


“A collection of essays, exhibiting the doctrine 
of Evolution as applied to ee scientific and 
social matters, by well-read and cultivated gentle- 
men. Scholarly and instructive; we commend the 
book.”— New York Sun. 


‘* Extremely entertaining and instructive, . . . the 
book is especially intended to spread a knowledge 
of the views of the masters of the Evolution theory 
making a smooth, even path for the ordinary mind 
to move forward on, so that the general comprehen- 
= of the subject may be made easy.’’— Brooklyn 

itizen. 


degree of reserve. It is entirely admirable. 
should be a matter of pride to every American that 
such an adequate presentation of a vital principle 
has been made on this side of the Atlantic.’’— Bos- 
ton Times. 


“One of the most systematic, concise and compre- 
hensive presentations in popular form of the foun- 
dation and theory of evolution. Excellent,... 
succint,.. . interesting.” — Public Opinion. ’ 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mais 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


“The Thought of God” is a 
little volume of poems by 
Frederick L. Hosmer and Wil- 
liam C. Gannett. 

The Christian Union says: 
“The geode is rough without, 
but full of beautiful crystals 
within; turned inside out it 
would be fit for the crown of 
a king,” so this unpretending 
volume with paper covers, and 
plain title-page, and no pre- 
face, contains sweet and beau- 
tiful thought, fit for the brain 
of a king. Blessed, indeed, is 
that king who thinks such 
thoughts of God? 

The Unitarian Review calls 
it “a book destined, we be- 
lieve, to bless and cheer many 
anxious minds and troubled 
hearts.” | 

Mailing price, fifty cents. 


CuHarLes H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


NITARIAN BELIEF! 


16 TRACTS BY 8 AUTHORS, setting forth 


ples, doctrines and basis of fellowship of the 
rch. All mailed for 25 cents. 
ONITY COMMITTER. 175 Dearbore &t., Chicago. 


opment of the domestic relations; is society | 


Sociology. 


Popular Lectures and Discussions 
before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 


One vol., fine cloth, 412 pages. With Dia- 
gram. Complete Index. $2.00, postpaid. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 


1.THE SCOPE AND PRINCIPLES OF THE 
EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY: Agnosticism, 
materialism, idealism, practical problems. 
By Dr. LEWIS G. JANES. 

2.7 RELATIVITY OF KNOWLEDGE. The 
na of sense-perception; sight, sound, 

taste, smeil, feeling; the doctrine of the Un- 
knowable. By ROBERT G. ECCLES, M.D. 

3. PRIMITIVE M : Man as revealed by archro- 
logical studies; pliocene, paleolithic and neo- 
lithic races; the ages of bronze and iron; 
cave-men and lake-dwellers; mound builders; 
Ss tools; proofs of man’s natural evo- 
ution. By Z. SYDNEY SAMPSON. 

4. GROWTH OF THE MARRIAGE RELATION: 
Its earlier forms; promiscuity; exogamy and 
endogamy ; ees polygyny; poly- 
andry; marriage by capture; monogamy; di- 
vorce and divorce laws. By C. STANILAND 


WAKE. 

5. EVOLUTION OF THE STATE: The growth of 
political institutions ; family, tribe, clan, city; 
the State’s final form. By JOHN A. TAYLOR. 

6. EVOLUTION OF LAW: How law begins; stat- 
ute law and judge-made law; the conversion 
of customs into law. By PrRor. Rurus SHEL- 


DON. 

7. EVOLUTION OF MEDICAL SCIENCE: Super- 
natural ideas of disease; fetichism in medi- 
cine; the beginnings of medical science; 
modern sanitary science. By ROBERT G. 
ECCLES, M.D.” 

8 EVOLUTION OF ARMS AND ARMOR: The 
struggle for existence; Nature’s methods; 
individualism and co-operation; final univer- 
sal peace. By JOHN C. KIMBALL. 

9, EVOLUTION OF THE MECHANIC ARTS: 
Development of the human hand; earliest use 
of implements and tools; inventions; the la- 
boring classes. By JAMES A. SKILTON. 

EVOLUTION OF THE WAGES SYSTEM: 
The definition of wages; economic character- 
istics of the wages system; wages the out- 
dag be of slavery ; development of the system. 

PROF. GEORGE GUNTON, 

11. EDUCATION AS A FACTOR IN CIVILIZA- 
TION : Early methods in Egypt, Persia, China, 
Greece and Rome; early Christian ideas of 
education; Catholic and Protestant views; 
the common-school system. By Miss CARO- 
LINE B. LE Row. 

EVOLUTION AND SOCIAL REFORM. I. 
The Theological Method. By REy. JoHN W. 


10. 


CHADWICK. 

13. EVOLUTION AND SOCIAL REFORM. II. 
The Socialistic Method. By WILLIAM PoTTs. 

14. EVOLUTION AND SOCIAL REFORM. IIL. 
The Anarchistic Method. By HuGu O. PEN- 
TECOST. 

15. EVOLUTION AND SOCIAL REFORM. IV. 
The Scientific Method. By DANIEL GREEN- 
LEAF THOMPSON. 

16. ASA GRAY: His life and work. By Mrs. MARY 


TREAT. 
17. EDWARD LIVINGSTON YOUMANS. The 
Man and his work. By PROF. JOHN FISKE. 


‘The best and brightest minds of America here 
discuss the deeply important theme of social evo- 
lution. No book of the day will more richly repay 
= careful reader’s attention.’’— Ohio State Jour- 
nal. 

“This thoughtful book, replete with facts and 
suggestions, is not only interesting, but a substan- 
tial contribution to sociological literature.’’— Chris- 
tian Register. 


‘*One rarely finds a book in which so much of 


| value is made so interesting.’’—Buffalo Express. 


' to one of the 
‘*It is not possible to speak of this book with any | 
It | 


‘The book is one calculated to give new impetus 
reatest investigations of the age.’’— 
Kansas City Times. 


‘Will be of invaluable use in disseminating the 
perceptions of true thinkers who have devoted 
especial attention to the subject in question.’’— 
Boston Times. 

‘It discusses social topics of the highest interest.”’ 
Berkshire Eagle. 

‘‘A® creat educational work. There is a whole 
world of information and philosophy in these 
papers.’’—Brooklyn standard- Union. 

Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
Or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offet 
applying both tc renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers 
175 Dearborn Street Chicago. 


Books of Free Thought. 


Supernatural Religion. An inquiry into 
the Reality of Divine Revelation. From the 
last London edition. One volume of 1,115 
large pages. Cloth, $4.00. 


The Radical Pulpit. Comprising discourses 
by O. B. Frothingham and Felix Adler. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


The Rights of Man. By ThomasPaine. Pa- 
per, I2mo, 213 pages, 40 cents. 


The Age of Reason. By Thomas Paine. 
Paper, I2mo, 152 pages, 25 cents. 


Pocket eneeeegy.— By Voltaire. Trans- 
lated from the French by Ellen Carroll. 
Paper, 16mo, 130 pages, 25 cents. 


Liberty in Literature. Testimonial to 
Walt Whitman. By Robert G. Ingersoll ; 
authorized edition. Paper, 16mo, 77 pages, 
25 cents. 


The Order of Creation. By W. E. Glad- 
stone, Max Mueller, T. S. Huxley, M. Re- 
ville and E. Lynn Linton. Paper, 16mo, 
178 pages, 50 cents. 


Religion not History. By. Prof. F. W. 
Newman. Paper, 16mo, 72 pages, 25 cents. 


Any of the above will be supplied to hold- 
ers of Co-operative Publishing Bonds at 
thirty per cent. discount, postage extra. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES. 


to Religion. by Francis E- abbot, 10 cents, post Paid 


& CO., Pubs.. 1 


BOOKS OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


Our Heredity from God.—Lectures 
on Evolution. By E. P. Powell. Cloth, 12mo, 416 
pages, $1 75. 


It comes nearer being the hand-book of evolution, 
adapted to those who not only are ay for a clear 
summery of the evidences of evolution in the phvs- 
ical world, but are anxious to know its bearings up- 
on morals and religion, than any book we know of. 
— Unity, Chicago. 

Altogether the book is the most cogent, candid, 
and absorbingly interesting of the many discussions 
of this momentous doctrine, by a thinker who both 
sees and states clearly its tremendous import.—CAz- 
cago Times. 


Liberty and Life.—Seventeen dis- 


courses on the applications of scientific truth to 
morals and religion. By E. P. Powell. 12mo, 208 
pages, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious 
subjects. They are the work of a man of vigorous 
intellect, who has studied the doctrine of evolution 
long and carefully, and has not found it necessary to 
abandon all his old reverences. The discourses are 
full of interest to the casual reader by reason of their 
fund of anecdote and biographical citation, and to 
the seeker for religious and moral truth they offe1 
mauy helps.—Lilerary World. 


The Evolution of Immortality. 


Suggestions of an individual immortality based 
upon our organic and life history. By C. T. Stock- 
well. Third edition, with appendix. Cloth, 12mo, 
104 payes, 60 cents. 


A thoughtful little book, which considers the 
gpg of human being from embryological and cell- 
ife up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, 
and, noting at every step the anticipation of the 
next, is justified in looking forward in the same line 
from the present point. It is worth reading.—A/?- 
lantic Monthly. 


Religion and Science as Allies, or 


Similarities of Scientific and Religious Knowledge. 

By James Thompson Bixby, Ph. D. Paper, t2mo,, 

226 pages, 30 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 

The best book published on the relations of Sci- 
ence and Religion.—CAristian Union. 


We have felt much gratification in the perusal of 
Mr. Bixby’s argument. Itis written ina highly com- 
mendable spirit and with a good general knowledge 
and appreciation of philosophic, data and its rich. 
suggestions will be found to be 7 no means one of 
its least important merits.—New York Times. 


The Unending Genesis; or Creation 
Ever Present. By Henry M. Simmons. Paper, 
square 18mo, III pages, 25 cents. 


Here the story of the creation is told in a reveren. 
tial, loving spirit, showing clearly how evolution 
has been going on for hundreds of centuries. and, 
must still go on, and proving also how one over-. 
rulin power works through all, with a perfect and 
beautiful mathematical precision.— Unity. ~ 


Evolution and Christianity.—A 


Study. By J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square. 
18mv, 75 pages, 30 cents. 


Mr. Grumbine’s statements are sound and well 
put. His book is the fruit of wiae reading and in-. 
vestigation. It is a helpful one, is thoroughly inter- 
esting reading, and its presentation of the relation. 
between evolution and Christianity includes much, 
valuable thought.—Auffalo Express. 

The God of Science.—By Francis 


Ellingwood Abbot. Paper, 8vo, 16 pages, ro cents, 


Evolution in its Relations to Evan- 


gelical Religion.—By B. F. Underwood. Paper, 
24m0, 21 pages, 5 cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
matled on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address - 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“A Rational View of the 
Bible,” by Newton M. Mann, 
now minister of the Unitarian 
church at Omaha, is a book 
of unusual originality and 
scholarship, and is a valuable 
companion volume in the study 
of the growth of Judaism and 
Christianity. It is made up 
of eight lectures, as_ follows: 
The Historical Basis, The Age 
of Prophecy, The . Earlier 
Books, Rule of the Hierarchy, 
Last of the Old Jewish Writ- 
ings, The Writings of Paul, 
Other Books of the New Test- 
ament, The Gospels. This 
book is not electrotyped, and 
we have purchased of the 
author the few remaining 
copies, which we will sell while 
they last for fifty cents a copy, 
post paid. This book is not 
subject to the ordinary trade 
discounts, and our combi- 
nation offers do not apply to 
it. | | 


CuHartes H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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She Bame. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—For still in mutual sufferance lies 
The secret of true living. 


Mon.—Who holds to his another’s heart 
Must needs be worse or better. 


Tues.—Small leisure have the poor for grief. 


Wed.—... . . . The truest steel 
The readiest spark discloses. 


Thurs.—lLove scarce is love that never 
knows 
The sweetness of forgiving. 
Fri.—Love once deepened to respect 
Is proof against all changes. 
Sat.—He wears the look of a man unbought, 
Who swears to his hurt and 


changes not. 
—John G. Whittier. 


W hittier. 


A rugged rock is the mountain, 
Rock from the base to crown ; 

But the mountain glens and valleys 
Where the brooks come leaping down, 

Are gardens of tender, ferny things, 
Sweet tangles of green and brown. 


Like the mountain stood the poet ! 
Strength of the hills was he, 

In the quiet sky uplifted, 
A moveless sanctity ; 

And the listening lands heard thunders roll 
Of a Sinai prophecy. 


But the brooks in his heart were singing, 
Singing all night and day, 
And little rhyme-mosses nestled 
Over the ledges gray, 
And a poet's radiant world of flowers 
Out-bloomed from the Yea and Nay. 
Ww. C. G. 


THE YANKEE GIRL. 


How few of our boys and girls 
can now realize the moral question 
which the ‘‘ Yankee Girl’’ in Whit- 
tier’s pretty ballad had to settle, but 
all can enjoy the pretty story of the- 
old-fashioned girl, singing at her spin- 
ning wheel, while the great southern 
planter comes wooing, promising to 
carry her to the land ot the lemon and 
the orange. Reading the story and 
enjoying it, they can but feel the 
moral dignity of the girl who isnot 
tempted by luxuries, but turns upon 
her proud suitor to say: 


Go back, haughty Southern! thy treasures of 
old 
dim with the blood of the hearts thou 
has sold: 
Thy home may be lovely, but round it I hear 
The crack of the whip and the footsteps of 
fear! 


Are 


Full low at thy bidding thy negroes may 
kneel, 

With the iron of bondage on spirit and heel; 

Yet know that the Yankee girl sooner would 
be 

In fetters with them,than in freedom with 
thee! 


———— 


Mr. WHITTIER was, of course, a 
lover of animals, and an active mem- 
ber of the humane society. Wide 
Awake tells the following story, 
which will please many a home circle: 

During Mr. Whittier’s recent birth- 
day celebration he was visited among 
others by Mrs. Julia Houston West, 
America’s celebrated oratorio singer. 
After dinner’ Mrs. West was asked to 
sing, aud seating herself at the piano 
she began the beautiful ballad of 
‘Robin Adair.’’ She had hardly 
begun before Mr. Whittier’s pet dog 
came into the room and seating him- 
self by his side watched her as if 
fascinated. When she finished, he 
came and put his paw very gravely 
into her hand and licked her cheek. 

‘* Robin takes that as a tribute to 
himself,’’ said Mr. Whittier; ‘‘ his 
name is ‘ Robin Adair.’ ’’ 

From that moment, during Mrs. 
West’s visit, he was her devoted at- 
tendant. He kept by her side when 
she was indoors and accompanied her 
when she went out to walk. When 
She went away, he carried her satchel 
in his mouth to the gate and saw her 
_ departure with every evidence of re- 
_ luctance. ter 


* 5 
SF ent 


afflicted with so much to read, so 
many books and magazines, that they 
lose a relish for reading altogether, 


poet’s childhood in this direction as 
described in this paragraph, clipped 
from the Boston Journal. It is Mr. 
Whittier’s answer to the question, 
‘“What are your favorite works?’’ 
‘QO, really, I have none. Much that 
I have written I wish was as deep in 
the Red Sea as Pharaoh’s chariot 
wheels. Much of the bread cast on 
the waters I wish had never returned. 
It is not fair to revive writings com- 
posed in the shadow of conditions 
that make every acceptable work im- 
possible. In my early life I was not 
favored with good opportunities. 
Limited chances for education and 
a lack of books always stood in my 
way. Wheu I beyan to write I had 
seen nothing and virtually knew noth- 
ing of the world. Of course, things 
wirtten then could not be worth much. 
In my fathers house there were not a 
dozen books, and they were of a 
severe type. The only one that ap- 
proached poetry was a rhymed history 
of King David, written by a contem- 
porary of George Fox, the Quaker. 
There was one poor novel in the 
family. It belonged to an aunt. 
This I secured one day, but when I 
had read it about half through I was 
discovered and it was taken away from 


>) 


me. 


To a friend who sent to Mr. Whit- 
tier some verses written by a little 
nine-years-old girl, the poet wrote : 

‘It is certainly under the circum- 
stances a remarkable production... . 
I hope she loves play and fun, else I 
should fear for such rare precocity. 
I thank thee for sending me the little 
poem and with all good wishes for 
the lovely and interesting child who 
wrote it.’’ Inclosed was a slip of 
paper bearing these lines : 


‘‘T pray the prayer of Plato old, 
God make thee beautiful within, 
And let thine eye the good behold 
In everything save sin.’’ 


Matt's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 
strength. The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quzck 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Soid by all druggists. 
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i. Th 
Lady rite for particulars at onve. Address as aoove. 


The Children are Delighted with 
Tim’s Fairy Tales. 


Get It For Christmas. 60 cents post-paid. 
Lily Publishing House. 
161 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


“Some years ago Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Asthma 


the same remedy.”’ 


cured me of the asthma, after the best medi- §. F. 

cal skill had failed to give me relief. nena 
weeks since, being again a little troubled 
with the disease, I was promptly relieved by 


Atew Editor “Argus,” 


Table Rock, Neb. 


‘Two years ago I suffered severely from 


an attack of bronchitis. 
dies proving of no avail, I thought of Ayer’'s 
Cherry Pectoral, and after taking two bottles 


Bronchitis 


All the usual reme- Cuas. GAMBINI 


Smith’s Ranch, Cal. 


of this medicine I was restored to health.” 


derful 


Colds 


er’s Cherry Pectoral has had a won- 
effect in curing my brother’s children 
of severe and dangerous colds. 
truly astonishing how speedil 


Miss A. N. Mosn, 


at was Fountain, Minn. 


they found 


relief after taking this preparation.” 


“One bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Coughs 


cured my wife of a severe cough of two 
years’ standing. This is the only proprietary 
medicine I can eer yes recommend for 
diseases of the throat and lu! 


W. M. Donnett. 


Terre Haute, .nd. 
igs.” 


‘*My wife was supposed to be in the last 


Consumption 


trouble since.”’ 


Croup 
The Voice 


stage of consumption and given over by our 
physician, when, as a last resort, I 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
grew well and strong and has ha 


gave her T, J. TURNBEOW, 


raduall : 
hi no lung Gibtown, Texas. 


She 


“I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in 
my family for thirty years, and always found 
it the best remedy for croup, to which com- 
plaint my children were subject.” 


Capt. U. Cartey, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Dr. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has been of 
very great service to me. 
strengthens the voice, and is always effect- 
ive for the cure of colds and coughs.’’ 


It improves and Lyp1a THompson, 
The famous actress. 


“Last Spring I was taken down with la 
grippe. At times I was completely pros- 


La G rippe iron cage. 
Cherry 


trated, and so difficult was my breathing 
that my breast seemed as if confined in an 
I procured a bottle of Ayer’s 
Pectoral, and no sooner had 


W. H. Wi.iraMs, 


Cook City, 8. Dak. 
l 


began taking it than relief followed.” 


Whooping Cough 


“Mr. W. F. Pearson, of Poe’s, N. C. 
that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is the best rem- 
edy for whooping cough he ever tried.”’ 


> 52YS J A. Jonnson. 


Barclaysville, N.C. 


“In raising a family, I have frequently had 


occasion to use remedies for colds, coughs, 
croup, etc., and am familiar with most of the 
reparations recommended. 


Family 


ectoral easily takes the lead of them al 


Gro. W. Moriarty, 


Ayer’s caer? Opelousas, La. 


I use that altogether now.” 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists 
Prompt to act, sure to cure 
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Third Year of The Six Years’ Course.—History of the Religion of Israel. 


Ehe Sunday-Schaol. 


HISTORY OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


BY REV. F. W. N. HUGENHOLTZ. 


Fourteenth Lesson. 


Jeremtah—Judah captive. 


What was the tragic end of Josiah’s ca- 
reer? 

How long was Jeremiah active as prophet ? 

What was his peculiar opinion about the 
political future of his people? Had he good 
reasons for this gloomy expectation? Ch. 
7:1-16; 21-28; ch. 34: 8-22. 

With what higher spiritual expectations 
did he comfort himself? Ch. 34: 31-37. 

What had he to suffer for this seeming 
lack of patriotism in the solicitude of his 
own heart and by the hate of his fellow- 
men? Ch. 20:7-18; ch. 38. How did he 
afterwards prove his faithfulness toward his 
country? Ch. 32; ch. 4021-5. 

Can he have been. the author of the 
Lamentations? B.f. L., I, 388-390. 

What must we think of the pretended 
prediction by Jeremiah of an exile of 
seventy years? Ch. 25:1-12. B. f. L., I. 
PP. 358, 359. 


FOR THE YOUNGER CLASSES. 


Let us now see what kind of sermons these 
prophets preached besides their narratives. 
Read with them, ¢. g., Isaiah: 1 10-18. 5: 1-7. 
Not always, however they predicted God’s 
judgments, they expected that these chas- 
tisements would make them in the future 
better men and bring them better times. 
See Isaiah 11: 1-9. 

One of the kings of Judah, Hezekiah, 
tried to enforce these better times by intro- 
ducing a religious. reformation by violence. 
It was but natural that his son, Manasseh, 
returned to the idolatry, which they had 
not mentally outgrown, sacrificed himself, 
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his oldest son and honored many gods be- 
sides Jahweh. 

Some years later King Josiah renewed 
Hezekiah’s reformation inspired by a book 
of Moses, (Deuteronomy) which, as they 
told him, had been found in the temple. 
From this book, written by a prophet of 
this period, we can learn the humane and 
earnest spirit of these poor men. (See last 
week’s lesson for the higher classes.) More 
than Josiah’s vehement reforms, this book 
itself awakened in many minds a lasting re- 
spect for Jahweh and his commandments. 

In the days of Josiah, the prophet Jere- 
miah, began to preach at Jerusalem. He 
felt that the external changes enforced by 
the royal command could not be considered 
a true conversion. The more the events 
affirmed this conviction (Ch. 34; 8 to 22), 
the clearer he foresaw and foretold that noth- 
ing but the entire devastation of the land, 
yea even of Jerusalem andthetemple, could 
morally save the better part of his people. 
Though in the greatest danger of being 
killed for such upatriotic utterances (Ch. 38), 
he continued to speak what he felt to be 
true. 

But when his predictions had been ful- 
filled and Jerusalem taken by the Baby- 
lonians, and he could choose, whether he 
would have good days at the Babylonian 
courts or stay in Judah with the poor left 
behind, he chose the last and thus showed 
how he loved his people, and still believed 
in their better future. P 

Though hated and despised during his life- 
time, his influence afterward 
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Publisher's Dotes. 


BxTR« copies of this memorial number 
will be for sale, while they last, at five cents 
a copy or five dollars per hundred, no reduc- 
tien on quantities. We have been at a very 
eonsiderable extra expense in bringing out 
this number and we trust that the readers of 
UNITY will show their appreciation of it by 
liberal orders for extra copies. 


WE call the attention of UNITY’s readers 
to the variety of new and standard books 
advertised by us on different pages of this 
issue. To any one sending five dollars, we 
will send prepaid any books advertised by 
us to this amount, and will also send UNITY 
one year. This applies to renewals as well 
as to new subscriptions. The volume of 
UNITY begins March first, and to any new 
subscriber sending one dollar for UNITY, or 
accepting this combination book offer be- 
tween now and the first of March, we will 
send the numbers published from the receipt 
of order until March first without charge. 


WE have opened a series of co-operative 
publishing bonds, our object being to ex- 
tend our book trade to points not reached by 
local booksellers now handling our books, 
to increase our list of publications, and to 
avail ourselves of the liberal discounts to be 
obtained in the book business by the pay- 
ment of cash in advance. Our offer is this: 
To any one depositing with us ten dollars for 
one year, we will allow six per cent interest 
payable in cash at the end of the year or in 
books at any time after the issue of the 
bond, and will supply the holder with all 
books at wholesale prices while the bond is 
outstanding. This will entitle him to our 
own publications in paper at forty percent. 
discount, to our own publications in cloth at 
a discount of one-third, and to most of the 
books of other American publishers at a dis- 
count of thirty per cent. We will supply 
our bondholders with books on credit, pay- 
able monthly, the amount charged in any 
one month not to exceed the face of the 
bond. Wesell no books on credit and allow 
no discounts to any other persons except 
booksellers. These inducements ought to 
bring us a thousand bondholders within a 
year, and such a number would enable us to 
improve UNITY as well as to enlarge our list 
of publications and facilities for supplying 
books. Further particulars will be sent on 
application. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


——— a - — - 


The Woman’s Publishing Company of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., publishers of ‘‘ The Housekeeper” will 
pay 5 per cent. as its first semi-annual dividend Jan- 
uary 1st, 1893. All stock fully paid up before that 
date will participate. What more appropriate Christ- 
mas present than a few shares of the capital stock 


FOR ve ase 


200 ACRES. 


Mostly Woodland, all. under fence and 30 
acres in cultivation, embraciug 
where 


LITHIA SPRINGS sce 


tudes go to drink the health restoring water 
and assemble of late years to listen to lead- 
ing orators of the nation, 

Can be Made a Famous Health Resort. 
EXCELLENT ALSO FOR STOCK AND FRUIT 
AND GARDEN CULTURE. 

Located one mile from Middlesworth Station 
on the I. & St. L. line of the Big Four. Only 
four hours ride from St. Louis and three from 

Terre Haute. a 


TERMS EASY—On ConpiTIons that Intoxication 


drinks be Prohibited, 
Apply to J. L. DOUTHIT, 
(Late Editor Our Best Words.) 


Shelbyville, Il. 


Love and Law 


A Poem by James VILA BLAKE. Single copy mailed 
for 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 cents, 100 copies for 9o 
cents. 


“A trul eae poem, Wes & he Et Se © 
passion of trust an worship that is as r a 
a reme oS qeuntale ai. —john W. | 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
375 Dearborn St., Chicago 


BOOKS OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful.— 


Eight sermons: ‘‘Blessed be Drudgery,’’ ‘I Hada 
Friend,” ‘‘A Cup of Cold Water,"’ and “Wrestling 
and Blessing,’’ by William C. Gannett; ‘‘Faithful- 
ness,’’ ‘“‘Tenderness,’’ ‘‘The Seamless Robe’’ and 
‘The Divine Benediction,’’ by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Square 18mo, 137 pages, cloth, gilt, $1.00; imitation 
parchment, 50 cents. 


There is that in the pages so divinely human that 
one is baptized with an inspiration o a. in 
the name of toiling, suffering, longing and loving 
man.—Church Messenger (Episcopalian). 


‘It says in style as classic as was ever penned, and 
with an imagery the most unique and chaste, what 
Sam Jones says in the dialect of his section, ‘Quit 
your meanness.’’’—Frances £. Willard. 


Blessed be Drudgery.—A sermon 


by William C. Gannett. New edition from new 
plates. White hand-made paper cover, stitched 
with silk, 30 pages, 10 cents. 


A Grateful Spirit and other Sermons. 


By James Vila Blake. Cloth, 12mo, pp: 303, $1.00. 


One of the remarkable things in these sermons is 
the union of freedom and boldness with reverence. 
....Another remarkable thing is the union of much 
careful reading—in prose and poetry apart from 
beaten tracks—with much homely observation of out- 
ward things and of meu’s lives.—Christian Register. 


Happiness from Thoughts and Oth- 
er Sermons.—By James Vila Blake. 


297 pages, $1.00. 

Mr. Blake is predominantly a moralist of a true 
and pure strain, buta poet as well, and his moraliz- 
ing on life is neither trite nor dry; it is such asto 
strengthen a deep and sober confidence in the Eter- 
nal Righteousness.—Lilerary World. 


The Complete Life.-—Six discourses 


by James H. West: ‘‘The Complete Life,’’ ‘‘The 
Helper-On,’’ ‘‘Moral Purpose.”’ *‘The Deification 
of Man,” “Equilibrium,’”’ “The Holy Spirit.’ 
Cloth, 18mo, 107 pages, 50 cents. 


Would that all pulpits rang with words as brave 
and true!... ..Such books are genuine uplifts ot 
heart and mind, and when we getto heaven, if we 
ever do through earth’s sordid dust and mire, we 
shall have men like James H. West to thank for 
finding our way there.— Chicago Evening Journal. 


Uplifts of Heart and Will.—A 


series of religious meditations, or aspirations. By 
James H. West. Cloth, square 18mo, 65 pages 
50 cents. 


Practical Piety.— Four sermons by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones: ‘‘The Economies of Relig- 
ion,’’ ‘‘Bread versus Ideas,’’ ‘‘Present Sanctities,’’ 
“The Claims of the Children.’’ Cloth, square 
18mo. 60 pages, 30 cents; paper, ro cents. 


The author has an epigrammatic habit of speech, 
coupled with a facility of illustration and a quick- 
ness of fancy not often found in sermon-writers, and 
his view of the relations of religion to modern condi- 
ticns and every-day needs,appeal to the average lay 
mind as remarkably sensible.—Oak/and Enqutrer. 


The Royalty of Service.—A sermon 


by Frederick L. Hosmer, uniform with ‘Blessed 
be Drudgery,’’ 23 pages, ro cents. 


Comfortings.—A book of selections 


compiled by Judson Fisher. Cloth, square 18mo, 
182 pages, $1.00. 


Helps for Home Nursing.-—Sec- 
ond edition, revised. By Irene H. Ovington. 
Cloth, square 18mao, I15 pages, 50 cents. 


This little book deals in an eminently practical 
way with the simplest but often the least-known 
phases of home nursing.—Christian Union. 


Any of the books named above will be 
matled on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


Cloth, r2mo, 


ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 


Poems of Faith and Hope. 
SELECTED BY J. T. SUTHERLAND. 


A Boston Minister writes: ‘‘ Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are buy- 
ing wt by the dozen, and giving it where it 
will do good.”’ 

One of our best known Authors writes us: 
“Your collection of poems, ‘One Upward 
Look Each Day,’ 1s a wonderfully good 
collection. It is a surprising that so many 
excellent poems can be comprised in so small 
a compass, and offered at so smalla price.”’ 

Price : Morocco, 75 cents each ; Cloth, 50 
cents each ; Heavy embossed paper, 30 cents 
each. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


Legends from Storyland. By 
James Vila Blake. Cloth, square 
16mo, 87 pages, 50 cents. 


This volume gives us fourteen legends 
which would have been charmingly told if 
the author had not speiled them by an intro- 
duction of Unitarian and other teaching.— 
The Interior (Presbyterian.) 

His story-telling is delightful, thoroughly 
simple and clear, and highly calculated to thor- 
oughly interest and entertain § children.— 
Buffalo Times. 


Freedom of Thought and of Speech.—By 
William Mackintire Salter. Paper, 12mo, 29 
pages, 10 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
1275 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


BOOKS OF FICTION. 


The Auroraphone. — A 
By Cyrus Cole. 


paper, So cents. 

To say that The Auroraphone is ingenious, is to give 
a very feeble vt get teeae ofthe book. There is logic 
and science and adventure, a ghost story and a love 
story—indeed, a whole museum of interesting and 
suggestive matter on the living questions of the day. 
~~ Saturday Evening Herald. 


A good story of adventure in this world and an- 


other, . . . presented in graphic language and 
exceedingly interesting.-~ Pudblic Ledger, Philadelphia. 


The Genius of Galilee.—An histori- 


calnovel. By Anson Uriel Hancock. Cloth, 12mo, 

507 pages, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 

A companion piece for W allace’s Ben Hur is Han- 
cock’s Genius of Galilee. In these two books are set 
forth the two points of view from which the forces of 
opposing thought are approaching Christianity—the 
one accepting the letter of Scripture, the other re 
ducing the whole story to a basis of pure naturalism 


Oomance. 
I2mo, 249 pages. Cloth, $1.00; 


-—Pitishburg Times. 


Written by a broad-minded liberal thinker, who 
though profoundly religious (in the true acceptance o 
the word) is not blind tothe facts which recent rtef 
search and scientific discoveries have disclosed. Par- 
of the scenes are laid in Rome, although the opening 
and closing chapters are in Palestine. The book asa 
story is very interesting and will be read with delight 
by thousands.—7he Arena, Boston. 


John Auburntop, Novelist: His de- 


velopment in the atmosphere of a fresh water col 
lege. By Anson Uriel Hancock. Cloth, 12mo, 275 
pages, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


The book is a readable one, one which 
a reader subjects to think about.— 
imes. 


ives the 
tsburgh 


As a series of essays, reviews and speculations 
there is much toadmire. The author has evidently 
read extensively and critically, and we are indebted 
to him for many smart, if not brilliant observations 
on things in general, and books in particular. 


A Pure Souled Liar.—An anony- 


mous novel. Paper, 16mo, 191 pages. 30cents. 
Terse, compact, rapid and intense.—Chicago Times. 


There is nothing unworthy here, either in morals 
or in art.—Philadelphia American. 


For originality of plot, finished and entertaining 
style, and high purpose, one of the most notable 
books of fiction recently issued from the press.— 7he 
Open Court. 


Circumstances Beyond Control, or 


A Hopeless Case. A novel by Luther H. Bickford. 
Paper, square 18mo., 146 pages. 25 cents. 


A clever little novel for summer reading, just long 
enough for enjoyment during a brief railroad journey. 
Its action, spirited and entertaining, revolves around 
the idea of hypnotism, suggested, probably, by some 
recent sensational developments in France; but it 
has nothing morbid in its thought.—Aoston Journal. 


BOOKS OF POETRY. 


James Vila Blake’s Poems.—Cloth, 


Izmo, 188 pages, $1.00, 


His thought and sentiment are as characteristic as 
his style. Here are no echoes of other poets, al- 
though there are affinities with Marvell, Words- 
worth, and Emerson. . The poems of love are of 
a most striking quality. They areas pureas Dante’s 
‘Vita Nuova,’’ but are not so remote as that from 
natural human tenderness. . We recommend 
the v lume as a whole to all who wish to see a nove! 
landscape and to breathe a fresh, invigorating air.-- 
John C. Chadwick, in The Index. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other 


Poems.—By Alice Williams Brotherton. Cloth, 

Square 18mo, 145 pages, $1.00. 

It contains more unhackneyed thought, poetic- 
ally expressed, than any k of poems we have 
lately seen. The book is bright and Fase 

nion 


throughout, and shows great versatility.— 
Signal. 


There is no want of variety in these poems; in 
subject, treatment and metre a pleasing change is 
constantly made. There are some which satisfy us 
with a single reading, while others we re-read with 
pleasure, retaining a few in permanent friendship.— 
Providence Sunday Telegram. 


It is a dainty little book, just the thing to have 
handy to read over and over in waiting moments, 
and ever the melody will grow upon the ear and 
quiet come to the heart.— Women’s Tribune. 


Beyond the Veil.—A poem. By 


Alice Williams Brotherton. 
14 pages, 20 cents. 


‘Beyond the Veil’’ is worthy of the author’s grow- 
ing reputation. .... It is a noble parable ofa 
sinful soul that longed to look upon the estate of 
them who are in bliss, and, looking, found that 
there was room for her, and welcome, too.—Chrts- 
tian Register. 


The Cabin in the Clearing and 


Other Poems.—By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 
I2M0, 310 pages, $1.50. 
He sings like a wood-bird, because he has some- 


thing to sing, and this is one of the great merits of 
this modest volume.—Cincinnali Times-Star. 


Mr. Parker is a “plain, blunt man,’’ evidently, 
witha deal of poetry in his composition. He 
sings of the settler’s life in the west, and there he is 
at his truest and best.— Boston Transcript. 


Seed Thoughts from _ Robert 


Browning.--Compiled by Mary E. Burt. Imitation 
parchment. square 18mo, 40 pages, 25 cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
mailed on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Paper. square 16mo, 


JUST ISSUED 


Natural Religion 


in sermons: by JAMES VILA BLAKE, author of 
**Poems,’’ ‘‘ Essays,’’ ‘‘ St. Solifer,”’ ‘* Legends from 
Storyland,”’ etc. Cloth, 12mo, paper label. $1.00 
postpaid. ; 
CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


‘and tenderly 


, 


BOOKS OF RELIGION—DOCTRINAL 


Theodore Parker.—A lecture by 


Samuel Johnson. Edited by John H. Clifford ang 
Horace L Traubel, Cloth, 8vo, 78 pages, $1.00 


Certainly one of the richest biographies, one of the 
most inspiring books of the year. It comes wit} 
freshness, vigor, sweetness, Clearness and power 
and it must re-awaken the thoughtful and the lovin 
to the life of one of the world’s most candidly and 
bravely pot ty cate me one of the world's most deeply 

oving.— Universalist Record, 


The Morals of Christ.—A compari- 


son with the contemporaneous systems of Mosaic. 
Pharisaic and Greco-Roman ethics. By Austin 
Bierbower. Paper, 16mo, 200 pages, 50 cents: 
cloth, $t.00. 


Mr. Bierbower’s book affords an admirable exam. 
ple of the scientific treatment ofan historical subject. 
tie has carefully analyzed the old-world ethical sy< 
tems which chiefly concern the modern civilized 
world, and in this book he has so classified the ele. 
ments revealed by that analysis as to give them a 
high scientific value. His book is almost as system. 
atic as a treatise upon one of the exact sciences, and 
stands in fine contrast to the rambling, ethical] dis. 
cussion of which we hear so much and which leads 
us pga How ~ lag egw | Mr. Bierbower has 
gone to work appears from the very opening pas. 
sage of the book.— Chicago Daily News. so 


The Faith of Faiths, and its 


Foundations.—Six conference addresses, by Minot 
J. Savage, Samuel R. Calthrop, Henry M. Sim. 
mons, John W. Chadwick, William C. Gannett 
and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Paper, 16mo, 170 pages, 
50 cents. 


The six papers are a no significant illus. 
tration of what the New Faith tends to produce,— 
its fearlessness, its utter sincerity, the absence of a)! 
special pleading, its poetry, its eloquence, its zea) 
and love for humanity.—-CArtstian Register. 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. 


By Lewis G. Tanes. Cloth, octavo, gilt top, un 
cut edges, 319 pages, $1.25. 


Dr. Janes is evidently a thorough scholar, and one 
can not fail to be impressed with the care, the hon. 
esty, the faithfulness, the impartiality, the love o! 
truth, the conservatism exhibited throughout this 
admirable volume.—/Popular Science Monthly. 


History of the Arguments for the 
Existence of God. By Rev. Dr. Aaron Hahn 
Rabbi of the Tifereth congregation, Cleveland 
Ohio. Paper, 12mo, 205 pages, 50 cents. 


This is an intensely interesting book, from the 
scholarly pen of one who has evidently given this 
subject the most exhaustive investigation. We have 
whole libraries on the existence of God, but little, if 
anything, tracing so thoroughly as is here done the 
efforts that the human mind has made to solve the 

dowe! problem of the Divine existence.—CArisitian al 

ork. 


From Over the Border, or Light on 


the Normal Life of Man.—A book of prophecies 
and fancies concerning the life to come, cast in the 
form of a romance. By Benj. G. Smith. Cloth, 


I2m0o, 238 pages, $1.00. 

The adventures and enlightenment of a human 
soulin one of the “ever widening vistas of immor- 
tality ’’ is depicted in a style of singular grace and 
charm.—Frank Leslie’s Magazine. 


Truths for the Times.—Fifty affirm- 


ations concerning Religion, Judaism, Christianity, 
Free Reiigion and their Relations. By Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot, Ph. D. Paper, 1ocents. 


I have now read “Truths for the Times,” and | 
admire them from my inmost heart, and I agree tu 
almost every word.—Charles Darwin. 


Other Pamphlets by Dr. Abbot :— 


Christian Propagandism, 10 cents; A Study of Re- 
ligion, 10 cents; The Battle of Syracuse, 10 cents; 
The Proposed Christian Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, 5 cents; Is Romanista Real Christianity’ 
1o cents. 


Lecture on the Bible.—By Rev. 


Charles Voysey, pastor of the Theistic Church of 
Iondon, with a new introduction by Rev. Herbert 
Taft Root. Paper, 37 pages, 20 cents. 


God in the Constitution.—By Ar- 
thur B, Bradford. Paper, 18mo, 18 pages, 1o cents. 


Messianic Expectations.—By Rab- 


bi Solomon Schindler. Paper, four 18mo pati- 
phlets, about 16 pages each, per set, 20 cents. 


What Can Ethics Do for Us?-- 


By William Mackintire Salter. Paper, 12mo, 3? 
pages, 1ocents. 


Any of the books named above will be 
mailed on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & (0., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


FIRST STEPS IN PHILOSOPHY 


(Physical and Ethical) 


By WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER. 


An unpretentious but serviceable and thorough 
volume on the physical and ethical sides of philoso 
phical truth. Thewriter, Mr. W. M. Salter, 1s 40 
ethicalteacher in Philadelphia and also the author 
of a bright volume entitled, ‘‘Ethical Religion. bie on 
volume presentS an examination into two fun 7 
mental conceptions, matter and duty. It is the oes 
of the author's own thinking and is in some fespee. 
an outline of his ethical teaching....The work i 
valuable because it indicates the tendencies eked 
thinking of one of the clearest-headed ethical sone 
ers and writers in the country....No student o 
moral philosophy can afford to ignore it.—Bos 
Herald. 

Cloth, 16mo., 1 ages, $1.00 postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


What Can Ethics Do For Us?—By William 
Mackintire Salter. Paper, 12mo, 32 pages, 1° cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicag 
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The Sailing of King Olaf, 


And Other Poems, 
By ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


[<—. 


Providence Telegram; There is no want of variety in these poems; in subject, treatment and 
meter a pleasing change is constantly made. There are some which satisfy us with a single 
reading, while others we re-read with pleasure, retaining a few in permanent friendship. 


Boston Journal: Not only manifests freshness, versatility and considerable imaginative 
power, but more attention to form and a higher degree of restraint than ordinary. 


Cincinnati Commercial Gazette: We can not recall another recent book of poetry of anything 
like the same dimensions that has an equal diversity. It is the work of a real poet, and one who 
has at times a daring inspiration. “ . 


« Baltimore Sun: The true poetical impulse, joined to the true poetical ease of expression, 


characterizes it throughout. 


yng ee Hawkeye: The poems are replete 
with true feeling wrought into most graceful and 
— rhythm with va 

not a fa 


PRELUDE. 


There is 
Ilse note about these little songs, and 


ing meter. 


What is your art, O poet? 
Only to catch and to hold 
In a poor, frail word-mould 
A little of life; 
That the soul to whom you show it 
May say: “ With truth it is rife, 
This poem—lI lived it of old.” 


they will speak to the heart with a soothing 
restfulness. 


Philadelphia Record: Not only musical but 
full of thought and delicious fancy. 


Union Signal; The book is bright and good 
“ throughout, and shows great versatility of 
ane Ah, the light wherein we read 
, . 1 ere 
The Interior: All Must be the light of the past, 
Or your poem is nothing at best 
But an empty rhyme, 
And to summon back grief what need 
Of word of yours ?—Through all time 
It abides with us to the last. 


ure and indicative of a 
delicate, exuberant and poetic fancy, a true de- 
votional spirit, a rare Felicity of expression, 
and a correct and illustrated conception of what 
true poetry really is. 


Woman's Tribune: It is a dainty little book, 


| 
just the thing to have handy to read over-and 
over in waiting moments, and ever the melody Sing to us of joy then. Borrow 
will grow upon the ear and quiet come to the Of life its happiest hours, 
heart. Sing of love, and hope, of flowers, 


Pittsburg Press: A compact little book con- Of laughter and smiles; 


| t t ft {— 
taining many warm, bright, wholesome thoughts in anne opel 2. beguiles 
tersely expressed. 


Is the bestin this world of ours. 
Western Christian Advocate: Delicate image- 
ry, a well trained fancy, and a rare taste. 


ee  —a a 


Woman's Journal : The dramatic element is strongly marked in these spirited and graceful 

ems. Whether itis the wild legend of the ‘‘ Sailing of King Olaf,’ orthe lively imitation of 

the song of birds, a malison, a saga, or a parable, there is in each an individuality which pieases 
and attracts. 


Dayton Democrat; This is an admirable little volume, typographically speaking, and is a 
gem of the book-binder’s art as well; and between its dainty covers, in old-style type, and on 
laid paper, are some true touches of natural, tender, healthful and helpful poetry. 
fully designed for a little gift book, and its contents make it a worthy offering. 


Sea 


It is beauti- 


J / 
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Cloth, red edges, 145 pages; price $1.00 , postpaid. 


CHARLES H KERR & CO., Publishers, 
i75 DGARBORN STRGSGT, CHICAGO. 
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‘THEODORE PARKER, 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 


— (= 


The Open Court: The editors have brought together in this tastefully bound volume the sub- 
stance of a lecture which Mr. Johnson had written on Theodore Parker, and which he had sub- 
jected to many revisions. Few may be regarded as so well qualified as Mr. Johnson to portray he 
tendencies of the great religious movement of which Theodore Parker was the leader; and addi- 
tional value attaches to the work from the fact that it is not wholly eulogy, but also an estimate. 
‘“‘ Parker,’’ Mr. Johnson says, ‘‘is the prophet, the forerunner of that great future religion which 
shall be intellectually and spiritually broad, deep and earnest enough to lift all our present secular 
interests, our materialistic passions and desires to an ideal purpose.”’ 


(==[- 


ca 


Publishers’ Weekly: This lecture was delivered by the author of “ Oriental Religions” in 
1860, shortly after the death of Theodore Parker. Since his own death in 1882, this lecture has 
been found among his papers, and it is thought a timely contribution to the literature now being 


: issued by religious liberals of various schools. The lecture does not give detailed biographical 


J 


data, but is a profound spiritual estimate of the character and services of Theodore Parktr, who in 
his day stood alone ‘“‘as the popularizer of thought, as the reducer of all wisdom to that simplicity 
and clearness which is the seizing of it with the whole soul and the giving of it with the whole 
heart, for practical and universal good.”’ 

Universalist Record: Certainly one of the richest biographies, one of the most delightful and 
inspiring little books of the year, is Samuel Johnson's Theodore Parker. Parker is living to-day, in 
the lifeof America, as never before. Since his death, he has taken full possession of Unitarianism, 
he has found his glorious way into every nook and corner of Universalism, he has risen until he 
overlooks and speaks the commanding religious word to all the liberal and liberalizing hosts of 
the land. Johnson’s book is timely. It comes with freshness, vigor, sweetness, clearness and 
power, and it must reawaken the thoughtful and the loving to the life of one of the world’s most 
candidly and bravely thoughtful, one of the world's most deeply and tenderly loving. Every 
minister ought to take it with him and read it during vacation. It will inspire two or three of the 
best sermons— perhaps a dozen of the best —for the coming year. Every man and woman of 


thoughtful religion ought to read it, for it will give a nobler standard of judgment and a finer 
appreciation of the minister’s work. 


——_{- oo 


The book is handsomely printed on heavy paper, with wide margins, taste- 
fully bound, and makes an octavo volume of seventy-eight pages. The price, in- 
cluding postage, is ONE DOLLAR. 
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THE 


EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


SUGGEST1ONS OF AN INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY 
BASED UPON OUR ORGANIC AND LIFE HISTORY 


BY Cc, T. STOCKWELL. 


“In the physical sciences, in mechanics, one is always interested to note, 
after some hidden principle is brought’to light, from time to time, the applica- 
tion of this principle in various ways. So it is with the great theory of evolution; 
men are at first staggered by it, then reconciled to it, and at last they begin to 
use it in their thought, and to apply it in a hundred dificvent ways. This book 
of Mr. Stockwell’s is an ingenious application of evolution to the theory of 
immortality. His main line of thought is not new, but he has worked out, in 
greater detail than we have yet seen, the idea that death is only one of many 
‘‘ outgrowings of environment,” which occur all along the path of existence, 
from the earliest embryological moment, out into the unending future. The 
book is suggestive, though not conclusive, and is therefore quite within the 


bounds of our expectation and within the limits ot the author’s claim.”—oston 
Transcript. 


“ The analogies from embryology and cell life the writer has handled with 
entire discretion and due reserve, and with a force and penetration of argument 
which we have never seen surpassed. Dr. Stockwell is a spiritual thinker of 
fine grain, who has had a scientific education that has not robbed him of faith 
in the ideal. With a very few exceptions, not injurious to his argument, we 
have read with great pleasure and profit this singularly attractive essay.”— 
Unitarian Review. 

“Without entering into the details of Dr. Stockwell’s argument, we com- 
mend his essay to thinking people as one of the most suggestive and best de- 
veloped essays on personal immortality which later vears have produced.”’— 
Literary World. 

“This is a very excellent little book on a large theme. From the stand- 
point of science the author frames a very lucid and convincing argument for the 
immortality of the spirit.” ——Gospel Banner ( Universalist.) 

“In modern times Swedenborg, with his clairvoyant discoveries of a uni- 
verse of moral and physical ‘correspondences,’ has been the chief teacher of 
spiritual things by the argrment of analogy. Now comes an unknown, but 
very fair, logical and striking reasonerin a closely related if not identical fiel 1. 
Perhaps the sub-title better expresses the real character of this remagkable 
work——-so compact and small in its mechanical proportions, so limited to one 
set of analogies, so impressive, so comprehensive, so forcible in its matter and 
scope.’ —Harvtford Zimes. 


» “The analogies are worked out with great delicacy and refinement of 


thought and expression. If in the green tree of the science of religion we car 


have such fruit as this, what may we not expect when harvest time is come.”— 
Christian Register. 


“The book is destined to exert a wide-spread and decidedly beneficial in- 
fluence on minds wavering between materialism and the chaotic labyrinth of 
sectarian creeds. ‘To such, and to all of liberal thought, we most heartily com- 
mend the work.—Dedtrott Commercal Advertiser. 


“Dr. Stockwell undertakes to show the existence of a life hereafter on 
strictly scientific proofs, and his line of reasoning is one worthy of deep atten- 
tion. ''— Standard, Bridgeport, Ct. 

“It is the finest and most complete argument we have ever heard advanced 
to prove the immortality of the human soul.—Wews, Bridgeport, Ct. 


*“ The idea of the process of evolution continuing after death, while itself 
not original with Mr. Stockwell, is treated in an entirely novel manner by him, 
and he has formulated the theory as it has never been formulated before. ’— 
Chicago Daily News. 

‘The line of argument is comparatively new, and so well presented as to 
be profoundly interesting. ’—-Chicago /nter-Ocean. | 

‘‘ It is rich in suggestive arguments. ”— Zhe Echo ( Detroit.) 

‘‘ A broad and deep discussion of the subject.” —PAi/adelphia Press. 

‘“A well written book that evinces thought, depth and perception. ’’— 
Cincinnati Eengutirer. 

‘* People who know Dr. Stockwell and his thoughtful and studious habits 
will not be surprised to find that his course of analytical thought has taken hold 
on so profound a subject, nor that he has tried to pursue a line of investigation 
beyond that attempted by others. ’’—Springfield, Mass., Dazly Union. 

‘** A thoughtful little book, which considers the growth of human being from 
embryological and cell life up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, and, 
noting at every step the anticipation of the next, is justified in looking forward 
in the same line from the present point. It is wort:. reading. ’—Adantic 
Monthly. v 

‘‘ A very thoughtful and suggestive treatise. "—Zhe /ndependent. 

“It is a thoughtful essay and well worthy of study. * * * * * * 
He has a strong chapter on the origin and evolution of consciousness. ’— 7he 
Critic, New York. 

The St. Louis Daily Glode-Democrat says: referring to the chapter on 
“Consciousness of Limitations:"-—‘*‘ An argument impossible to quote, but 
exceedingly strong, and, so far as developed, masterly. ” 

A writer in the Detroit Z77idune closes a two column article as follows: “ J 
hope the column so largely extracted frora this little book may only draw read- 
ers to the bookitself, it should do this I would reap manifold reward for 
having stirred, as I fee: sure I should have done, influences that will make life 
a serener, more blessed educational journey and experience to those who shall 
have been drawn to read than has been thus far to most of us. ’’ 

* “ Itis an earnest, conscientious and studious effort, and valuable as an 
advance guard of the spiritual army of thinkers, and an indication of the set of 


the current of thought away from the shores of materialism.’ —eiigzo Philoso- 
phical Journal. 


Third Edition, cloth, 16mo., 104 pages, including a new appendix, 
60 cents, postpaid. - 
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INQUIRER DO 
am —- ISLAND 


“ 


‘ Tais book is to me a delightful surprise. 


I anticipated a somewhat dry, philosoph- 


ical dissertation on the absurdities of conventional religious thought, treated in the 


rather popular style of a burlesque on religion, in which, as is so frequently the case in 
such works, truth is held up to ridicule with error—the wheat condemned with the chaff. 


In this as well as the general character of the work I find my preconceived impression 


wholly at fault. 


The work is in the first place what it purports to be, a tale of adventure: 


a story containing many more or less spirited adventures on the strange island of Inquir- 
endo ; a love story cleverly wrought out, and sufficiently well written to hold the reader’s 


attention to the end. 


than Edward Bellamy’s ‘Looking Backward,’ which at times it reminds one of. 


In my judgment it is a stronger piece of fiction, considered as such, 


The 


purpose of the work, for it has a purpose, a noble and most praiseworthy aim, is to expose 
the absurdities of the dogma, the rite, form and ritual of modern Christianity, which has 
been so lamentably exalted above the spirit of its founder; to show that it is not every 
one who says ‘ Lord, Lord,’ who shall enter into the Kingdom of God ; that lip service is 


not religion. 


condemned, and which is so prevalent in fashionable Christianity of to-day. 


It is a merciless exposure of Pharisaism and hypocrisy, which Jesus so severly 


It is a good 


book, and while it will offend many, should be read by all.’’ 


——— eT “a ee ae 


The paragraph quoted above is from the ARENA. 


If you are not satisfied with 


une opinion, then read what the sapient critics say in this ‘‘ deadly parallel,’’ and then 


take your choice: 


‘*A broad burlesque of Christian symbol- 
ism. The book fails from the beginning.” 
—Independent. 


‘* A venomous satire.’’-—Hartford Courant. 


‘‘A watery book—weak and insipid ’’ — 
The Church, Philadelphia. 


‘‘Grossly and offensively shocking to taste 
and propriety —stupid and vulgar blas- 
phemy.’’—Churchman, New York. 


‘The author—an adventurous Atheist— 
sees only mockery and sham in the Christian 
Church and the worship of God.’’—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


‘Linked foolishness long drawn out.’’— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


‘‘ A curious and repulsive book.’’—Albany 
Journal. 


‘*An attack on revealed religion.’ — 
Times. 


ae A 


‘“ We sympathize with the fear expressed 
in the ‘postface’ that the effect upon the 
world may be _ pernicious.’? — Interior, 
Chicago. 


a 


S53 pages. 


Paper, 50c.; cloth, $1. 


‘‘A singular and unique volume, setting 
forth the folly of Materialism, and seeking 
to divest religion of superstitious views and 
ceremonies.’’—Zion's Herald. 


‘‘An ingenious phantasy, in which while 
exposing the weakness associated with many 
forms of religion, the author reverently ex- 
alts what he regards as essential truth.’’-— 
Episcopal Recorder. 


‘‘A book with a useful purpose.’’—Cot- 
gregationalist. 


‘‘The purpose of the book is toelevate the 
simple truths of Christianity.’’— Advance, 
Chicago. 


‘‘ Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence 
for the essential truths of God’s universe.” 
—Christian Register. 


‘‘A sincerely devotional frame of mind is 
manifested in these pages.”.— New York 
Telegram. 


‘Refreshing as a sight of Beulah land 
itself.’’—Hartford Post. 


‘‘The author has much graphic power 


humor and spirit.’,—New York Observer. 


—— 


By mail or at the bookstores, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


The Last Tenet J 


Imposed Upon the Khan of Tomathoz, by Hudor Genone, published by 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, is a clever satirical story wherein, in the 
fautastic garb of an oriental story, many of the absurdities of our particular 
form of civilization are mercilessly ridiculed. The Khan is on the point of 
beheading his vizier for some trivial offense, when he is ‘‘converted’’ to 
Christianity by two monks, and in the course of initiation is instructed that 
he must forgive offenses ‘‘ seventy times seven.”’ 


He is hugely crestfallen, 
and the vizier, knowing of the conversion, has him at his mercy, and pro- 


; ceeds to bully him in fine style. But 
the Khan resorts to arithmetic, keeps 


YY rn 


tally of and records every offense com- 
mitted by the vizier and also by a chief 
wife of whom he is tired, forgiving them 
as fast as committed, until they mount 
up to 490 in number, and then the wily 
and vengeful Khan is in a position to 
’» How it 
ends the reader is referred to the book 


‘‘have it all his own way 


to learn. It is a clever bit of work. Its humor is rather too much in the 
periphrastic style, reaching results by too roundabout a way, but it is vastly 
amusing for all that. There is the most delightfully fantastic jumble of 
orientalism and the United States—the sixteenth century and to-day— 
of turban and 

stovepipe hat—- ei 
and satire more ies 
or less caustic, 
or mocking, or 
merely merry, 
drips from every 
page. The ridi- 
cule cast on 
certain literalist 
interpreters of 
the Bible — the 
teaspoonful 
types of Chris- 
tianity—is deli- 
cious. However, 


the reader is re- 


ferred to itself, 


with a warning that unless he has a quick eye for folly himself he is not to 
try to take in this book in its whole purpose in the hop, skip, and jump 
style. There is more in it than that.—7Zhe Chicago Times. 


he length of the title is not the only unustial thing about the book ; 
on the contrary, everything about it is out of the ordinary, from the partt- 
colored covers to the scene of the story. This is laid in Asia - sou’-sou’-east 
by a little sou’ of where the Garden of Eden is popularly supposed to have 
been. The Kahn of Tomathoz was one of those arbitrary rulers of the East 
that we-used to read about in our childhood, who having been ‘‘born a 
Mussulbaby and grown into a potentate,”’ had some characteristics that 
were unpleasant and inconvenient, to say the least, to his vizier and Prime 
Minister Gieaffer. All this is changed for the better by the arrival in the 
kingdom of Tomathoz of two devout missionaries, Rev. Andrew McTigue 
and Jonas Purplefied. These pious men caught the fickle fancy of the Khan 
by telling him of Santa Claus and his ability to bring, or make other people 
bring, gifts. The Potentate immediately embraced the new religion in all 
its wide-spreading meaning, and is only checked in the delirium of his joy 
over the expected visit of Santa, by another tenet, that of the forgiveness of 
trespasses. ‘This was a poser to a man whose head man was connected with 
the throne room by special telephone, but he got over it, and how this was 
done the story tells. There are many bright hits at everyday life and the 


gospel thereof over the broad shoulders of the Khan, and altogether the 


_ book ts well worth reading.— Sazut Paul Daily Globe. 


Large 12mo, 165 pages, with 22 illustrations from drawings by 
Louis M. Glackens. Cloth, $1.25, paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago: 
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STERLING BOOKS. 
OF RELIGION. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Ten Great Religions. 7Zhirticth Edition. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00 ; half calf, $3.25. 


‘*A great body of valuable and not 
easily accessible information.’’— 7he 
York). 


Ten Great Religions. Part Il. Twelfth 
Edition. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 ; half calf, $3.25. 


‘‘His rare learning. clear style, and the syste- 
matic conciseness with which he abridges a vast 
amount of material are apparent to every one.’’— 
Biblsotheca Sacra. 

Every page is full of Interest.’’—Christian Life 
(London), 


Events and Epochs in Religious History. 
With 20 Portraits, Plans, and Views. Fifth 
Edition. t12mo, $2.00. 


CONTENTs. — The Catacombs; Buddhist Monks; 
Christian Monks; Augustine, Anselm, Bernard ; 
Jeanne d’Arc; Savonarola, Luther, Loyola; The 
Mystics; German Pietists, Fenelon, Swedenborg, 
Emerson; George Fox; Huguenots, Waldenses, 
arama John Wesley; Moravians and Metho- 

ists. 


enerally or 
alion (New 


The Ideas of the Apostle Paul translated 
into their Modern Equivalents. fifth 
Edition. i2mo, $1.50. 


A thoughtful study of the life, character, opinions, 
aud influence of the Apostle Paul. So many theo- 
logical doctrines are based upon Paul’s Epistles, or 
buttressed by them, that a careful examination of 
them by so competent and candid a scholar as Dr. 
Clarke is peculiarly welcome. 


Common Sense in Religion. 

Edition. t2mo, $2.00. 

A book of twenty-two chapters, setting forth with 
absolute clearness and with singular candor what Dr. 
Clarke regarded as common-sense views concerning 
the great realities of religion and the religious life. 


Every-day Religion. Seventh Edition. 
12mo, $1.50. 

Twenty-nine essays, discussing, with the simplic- 
ity, wisdom, and practical good sense characteristic 
of Dr. Clarke, the religion of daily life in the family, 
the neighborhood, in business, in society, in politics. 
It is a thoroughly wise and helpful book. 


Memorial and Biographical Sketches. 
Including Gov. Andrew, Sumner, Chan- 


ning, Parker, Dr. Howe, Dr. Gannett, Dr. 
Susan Dimock and others. 12mo, $2.00. 


Fourteenth 


Self-culture. Physical, Intellectual, Moral, 
and Spiritual. Zighteenth Edition. 12mo, 
$1.50; half calf, $3.00. 


Twenty-two lectures, discussin 
breadth and insight the meth 


with admirable 
sof educating the 
powers of observation, reflection, imagination, con- 
science, affection, reverence, temper; education by 
books, amusements, and love of beauty, and seek- 


ing for truth. 
JOHN FISKE. 


The Idea of God as affected by modern 
Knowledge. Ninth Thousand. 16mo, 
$1.00. 


The Destiny of Man, viewed in the Light 
of hisOrigin. /ifleenth Edition. 16mo, 
$1.00. 


‘‘ Mr. Fiske has done much in other productions 
to show his power of mastering and reporting the 
opinions of others ; but, in his two latest books, he 
takes his rightfnl place as a clear, strong, and origi- 
nal thinker, advancing reverently intoan untrodden 
field, and rendering a service to natural theology 
which is as great. if not greater, than any which he 
has heretofore rendered to science.’’—Soston Daily 
Advertiser. 


W. H. FURNESS. 


The Story of the Resurrection told once 
more, With Remarks upon the Charac- 
ter of Jesus and the Historical Claims of 
the Four Gospels, and a Word upon 
Prayer. $1.00. 


Verses, Translations, and Hymns. 
covers. 16mo, $1.25. 


STARR KING. 

Christianity and Humanity. 22 Sermons. 
With a fine Steel Portrait, and a Memoir 
(80 pages) by E. P. WHIPPLE. I2mo, 
$1.50. 

Substance and Show, and Other Lectures. 
With an Introduction by E. P WHIPPLE. 
I2mo, $1.50. 

A. P. PEABODY. 

King’s Chapel Sermons. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

ABRAHAM W. JACKSON. 

The Immanent God, and Other Sermons. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

ANONYMOUS. 


Light on the Hidden Way. A book relat- 
ing to the borderland between this life 
and that which succeeds it. With an 
Introduction by JAMES FREEMAN 
CLARKE. 18mo, $1.00. 


MARGARET E. WHITE (Editor. ) 


After Noontide. 16mo, $1.00. 
A book of admirable selections for the cheer and 
inspiration of those no longer young. 


Dr. Channing’s Note-book. 


PASSAGES FROM THE UNPUBLISHED MANU- 
SCRIPTS OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHAN- 
NING. Selected by his Grand-daughter, 
GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 16mo, 
$1.00. | 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Money for Sale! 


Worth more than standard value,—worth two for one 
for the World's Fair,—and more than that to you. 


We are 
You get a 
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Original 


In 


Design. 


World’s Fair 
Souvenir Coin in 
for a Dollar 


gun stbelieated ae 


selling half-dollars for a dollar a-piece. 


Beautiful 


Execution. 


A Work of Art in itself. 


We devote the entire amount towards developing 
and ennobling the Peoples Great Fair. 


Souvenir and Rare Coins as an 
Investment. 


Coin. 

. $5 Goldpiece 1822 

. 1804 Silver Dollar 

. Half-Dollar 1796 

. S. 1802 Silver 5-Cent Piece 
U. S. 1856 Eagle Penny 

U. S. 1793 Copper Cent (Ameri) 
Queen’s Jubilee 5-Sovreign, Eng. 
Napoleon’s 1roo-day 5fr., French. 


King William Coronation, Ger. 1861 


German ‘‘Peace” Coins 1871 


Face Market 
value. value. 


5.00 
1.00 


900.00 
900.00 
50 52.50 
.05 100.00 
‘O1 5.00 
Of  §0.00 
24-33 32-90 
1.00 4.00 
.66 1.25 
.66 1.25 


This will be the best investment you ever made— 


A World's Fair Souvenir Coin— 
A National Hetrloom for only $1.00. 


Under Act of 


Congress 


we have 5,000,000 


Souvenir Coins, of the denomination of 50 cents 


each. 


That the money may go as far as possible, 


and that a// the people may have a chance to pro- 
cure these artistic and patriotic souvenirs of their own 
Exposition, we have resolved to offer the whole issue 


for sale—at $1.00 each. 


Apply to any Bank, or send Post Office or Express Money Order, 
Bank Draft, or Registered Letter for as many coins as you wish, with 
instructions how to send them to you, to 


TREASURER WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


“Practical Piety.” A little 
volume of four sermons by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones’' on 
“The Economies of Religion,” 
“Bread versus Ideas,” “Pres- 
ent Sanctities,” “The Claims 
of the Children. A Califor- 
nia newspaper, commenting 
on this book, says: “The 
author’s views on the relations 
of religion to modern condi- 
tions and every day needs, ap- 
peal to the average Jay mind 
as remarkably _ sensible.” 
Cloth, thirty cents, paper, 
ten cents. 


Cuarves H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


YOUR WIFE WOULD LIKE 
* “THE WELL DRESSED WOMAN.” 


Mrs. H. G. Ecob’s new work, the best and most 
ractical published. Tells how to dress well with 
ue ré a to good taste as well as health and 

strength; advocating reforms that are practical and 

sensible, and can be used by any woman. To be 
well dressed is more a matter of knowing how than 
of cost. Handsomely illustrated and very suitable as 

a preseut. Price only $1.00, by mail. Address, 

Fowler & Wells Co., 25 E. 21st St., New York. 


THE KLIP IS THE BEST BINDER. 


BIND .2% 
1) OWN 
PAPERS. 
75 cts. a dozen, $5 a hun- 
dred. Adopted by N. Y. 
State Library. Address 
H. H. BALLARD, 84 


25 Pittsfield, Mass. 


[Poet=Lore. 


A Montbly Magazine of Letters. 


O other American magazine offers so much 
matter, both useful and entertaining in the 
special field of letters. All who are interested 
in Literature and Literary Study will find PoErt- 
Lore a helpful guide and friend. 


PLANS for the study of Shakespeare, Browning, 
Tennyson and other Poets upon the undogmatic 
and comparative line of work instituted by 
PoET-LORE and now favorably known in clubs 
East and West, will continue to be a trait of the 
magazine. 
=> suggestive and original opinions on a 
variety of subjects of veal literary and social! 
interest will appear in full extracts from valuable 
unpublished letters in the January number; also, 
the first installment of an entirely new narrative 
of Shakespeare’s theatrical career, cast in ficti- 
tious form, and titled as follows : i 
Gentle Will, Our Fellowe. Writ in 1626, A. 
D., by John Heminge, Servant of his Gracious 
Majesty King Charles I. Edited in 1892, A.D., 
as ‘‘all though feigned, is true,’”’ by F. G. Fleay, 
Servant of all Shakespearian Students in Amer- 
ica, England, Germany, or elsewhere. 


—Send for descriptive Contents-Circulars.— 
Yearly Subscription, $2.50. 
Single Numbers, 25c. Double Numbers, 50c 


Orders received by all News Companies and 
Booksellers, or may be sentto the Publishers. 


POET-LORE CO0., 196 Summer ftreet, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THE INQUISITOR. 


An IlJustrated Monthly Journal of 
SCIBNCEB IN PLAIN LANGUAOBSB. 
—_————————— —__ —_—_—_—_—_—_ —_—_—_—_— EE 


Published for intellectual people in private and 
professional! life who desire to understand scientific 
subjects, but cannot delve into technical literature. 
It maintains a broad scope of unbiased thought and 
an unvarying standard of exactness. 


One dollar per year. 


Address, 
THE INQUISITOR, 
307 Inter-Ocean Building, 
Chicago, Ils. 


Ten cents per copy. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


——OF— 


Political and Social Science, 


oiee cat Golan to all persons interested in Econ- 
omics and Politics.’’ 


Every person interested in the study of 
economical, social and political questions 
should join some scientific society for the 
promotion of such subjects. For in do- 
ing so 

(1) He aids, even if only to the extent of 
his fee, the progress of the cause. 

(2) He assists by his co-operation with 
others who are interested in the same sub- 


ject. 


(3) He derives valuable aid himself from 
the stimulus of association. 

(4) He is enabled to keep in touch 
with the course of scientific thought, to 
have his attention called to the new books 
in the field, and, in general, to assist and be 
assisted in the promotion of the work. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITI- 
CAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE is the Leading 
Society of this kind in the World, 


The official journal of the ACADEMY isthe 
Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Soctal Science. 

It contains the proceedings of the scien- 
tific sessions of the ACADEMY, the princi- 
pal papers which have been submitted to 
the ACADEMY, reviews of the latest books 
in political, social and economic science, 
and biographical sketches of the workers in 
these fields. 


The November (1892) number contained : 


Effects of Consumption of Wealth on 
Distribution. 


Prof. Wm. Smart. 
Standard of Deferred Payments, 
Prof. E:. A. Ross. 
Parliamentary Procedure. 
Prof. Jesse Macy. 
Social Work at the Krupp Foundries, 
Dr. S. R. Lindsay. 
American Social Science Association, 
Dr. H. L. Wayland. 
American Economic Association, 
Prof. R. P. Falkner. 


Personal Notes, Book Reviews and 


Notes. 


The January (1893) number will contain 
among others, the following papers: 


_Local Government of CountryCommunities 
in Prussia, by Prof. Dr. Conrad Bornhak 
of the University of Berlin. 


An article on Taxation, by Prof. Edw. A. 
Ross, of Cornell University. 


The Alcohol Question in Switzerland, by 
Hon. W. Milltet, of Berne. 


Cost and Utility, by Prof. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Price, Si per Number, S6 per 
Year. 


The Annals is sent toevery number of the 
ACADEMY. 

During 1893 it is proposed, in addition to 
the six numbers of the journal, to send to 
subscribers a number of valuable publica- 
tions on political, economic, legal and socio- 
logical subjects. 

The first of these will be ready about Jan- 
uary. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE CIR- 
CULAR. 


An invitation is extended to those who 
wish to keep abreast with the advance work 
which is doing along the lines of political 
and social science to enter into correspond- 
ence with the American Academy of Politi- 


cal and Social Science, for the purpose of. 


investigating its aims and methods, or to 
apply to the Council for election to member- 
ship. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


ennliiaiine 


Political and Social Science, 


Station B, PHILADELPHIA. 
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eq The last year has been the year of largest growth in the Sixty-five years of THE Companion’s history. . It has now reached a weekly 
circulation of 550,000 subscribers. This generous support enables its publishers to provide more lavishly than ever 
for the coming Volume, but only a partial list of Authors, Stories and Articles can be given in this space. 


‘ \ Prize Serial Stories —$6,500. 


44a, 


_— 


“Sibhadaa 


aR The Prizes offered for the Serial Competition of 1892 were the Largest ever given by any periodical. 

oh First Prize, $2,000. Larry; ‘‘Aunt Mat’s’’ Investment and its Reward; by Amanda M. Douglas. 
we Second Prize, $1,000. Armajo; How a very hard Lesson was bravely Learned; by Charles W. Clarke. 
a 7 Third Prize, $1,000. Cherrycroft ; The Old House and its Tenant; by Edith E. Stowe. 
Bs ‘ Fourth Prize, $1,000. Sam}; A charming Story of Brotherly Love and Self-Sacrifice; by M. G. McCletland. 
Bh % 
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Prize Folk-Lore Stories. Slow Joe’s Freedom, $1,000; Mother’s Doughnuts, $300; The Silver Tankard, $200. 
iS is SEVEN OTHER SERIAL STORIES will be given during the year, by C. A. Stephens, Homer Greene and others. 


Pictured by Their Children. The Bravest Deed I Ever Saw, 


A Group of Four Pen Pictures of Famous Men at Home. 


—_—-e.> < 


A Series of Four Papers in which deeds of remarkable bravery are 
How Mr. Gladstone Works; by his daughter, Mrs. Drew. | vividly described by United States Officers of the Army and by famous War 
Gen. Sherman in his Home; by Mrs. Minnie Sherman Fitch. Correspondents. By 
Gen. McClellan; by his son, George B. McClellan. General John Gibbon. General Wesley Merritt. 
President Garfield; by his daughter, Mrs. Molly Garfield Brown. Captain Charles King. Archibald Forbes. 


Interesting Articles. 


dd How I wrote ‘‘Ben Hur.’’ Describing the origin and growth of this popular Book. By Gen. Lew Wallace. 

it The Origin of ‘‘ Rudder Grange; ’’ by the popular Story Writer, Frank R. Stockton. 

es 4 The Story of My Boyhood; by Rudyard Kipling. 

oe: Hiow College Men are Trained for Foot-Ball, Base-Ball, and-Boat-Racing. By Four College Crew Captains. 

i Three New Sea Stories. I. The Bristolman’s Trap. II. The Romance of a Shoal. III. A Desperate Capture. By W. Clark Russell. 

bi The Jungle Kingdoms of India. I. The War between Man and Beast. II. Characteristics of the Conflict. III. Snakes. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 
a. 


i The World’s Fair. In Foreign Lands. 


, Col. George R. Davis, the Director-General of the Fair, has How to See St. Paul’s Cathedral; by The Dean of St. Paul. 
ee promised to contribute articles, and Mrs. Potter Palmer will describe the How to See Westminster Abbey. The Dean of Westminster. 
3 proposed ‘‘Children’s Palace. THE COMPANION will also have special : et 

4 correspondents at the Fair. Among the subjects to be treated are: Windsor Castle. <A picturesque description by The Marquis of Lorne. 
es How to Economize Time and Money. A Glimpse of Russia; by The Hon. Charles Emory Smith. 
: a: How to Prepare for a Visit to the Fair. A Glimpse of Belgium. The American Minister at Brussels. 
“et What can best be Seen in a Given Time. Adventures in London Fogs; by Charles Dickens. 
ee 

Be &. 


. Your Work in Life. 


ee What are you going to do? These and other similar articles mav offer you some suggestions. | 
ve 
eee Journalism as a Profession. By the Editor-in-Chief of the New York Times, Charles R. Miller. 
Bw, , . . 
os In What Trades and Professions is there most Room for Recruits? by Hon. R. P. Porter. 
ba . r ‘ . . . . . . 
se Shipbuilders Wanted. Chats with great shipbuilders on this Subject; by Alexander Wainwright. 
ite Why not be a Veterinary Surgeon? An opportunity for Boys; by Dr. Austin Peters. 
bp 3 Young Government Clerks at Washington. Opportunities in the State, Treasury, War, Navy and 
ia) | Interior Departments, and in the Department of Agriculture. By the Chief Clerks of these Departments. 
a | Every Number contains impartial Editorials on current events at home and abroad, Original Poetry by the best writers, choice Miscellany 
if and Anecdotes, the latest discoveries in Science, Articles on Health, a Charming Children’s page and many other well-known features. 
i 
sit New Subscribers who send $1.75 now will. receive The Companion FREE to January 1, 1893, 
e and for a full year from that date, including the Double Holiday Numbers at Christmas, 
uy New Year’s, Easter, Fourth of July and Thanksgiving. The Souvenir of The Companion in colors, 
+ 42 pages, describing the New Building in all its departments, will be sent on receipt of six 
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cents, or free to any one requesting it who sends a subscription. Please mention this paper. 


Ge 
Specimen copies sent free 


on application THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. ™ order eur rit 
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If you will send us within the next 30 days a photograph or a tintype ot 

> yourself, or any member of your family, living or dead, we will make you F 

1 * one of our finest $25.00 life-size CRAYON PORTRAITS absolutely free of \ \/ h yp if : \ | 7 - 
ie charge. This offer is made to introduce our artistic portraits in your olf C ‘ S ¥ : O 2 ; 
‘¢ vicinity. your name and address back of photo., and send same to Tanquerey Portrait 


y, 741 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. References: Rev. T. DeWitt Talmadge, all news- 
se publishers, Banks, and Express Companies of New York and Brooklyn. P. S.—We will 


eit $100 to anyone sending us photo, and not receiving crayon picture Free as per this offer. Or, is Man Alone Immortal ? By Rev. Chas. J.Adams. 
MY WIFE S4¥$ SHE CANNOTSEEWOW |The Royalty of Service | ‘7° handsomely bound in extra cloth, $1.00. 


YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
Wi Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Se re eT anecdotes about them which this book contains should make it popular, 
AGENTS WA NTED ON SALARY For sale by Booksellers or by Mail on receipt of price. Address 


ys ee yee eee on A sermon by Rev. F. I,. Hosmer, Secretary of th. The author is a well known Episcopal Clergyman. In his work the parallelism 
ff TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 18 : 
Sut iMien Pencil. Agente maxing 066 por week bowres ALEOE AOE, 4 BCYCLEOR AP FowLER & WELLS Co., Publishers, 27 East 21st Street, New York, 
os r Mf'g Co., X 401 La Creese, Wis, 3 AF ONOH TO BTODDART & 00., % QU rr 


ares tnlshed, adapted to light and beary work, | Western Unitarian Conference, Handsomely printe. | between the character of man and the lower animals is shown in a wonderfully attractive 

Phony Bn cuaranteed for b years. Buy with white hand-made cover, uniform with “ Blesse | manner, and the work is a very striking presentation of the question of the immortality 

"OXFORD MFG. CO. “DEPT. B.34 Chicag TT} be Drudgery.” Mailed for 1ocents. 12.copies for $1.00 | Of the lower animals; a work that will be read with interest and attract ve . One 
bs .B.34 cago, ti, , : cots . : “6 : : ’ 

9 CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, result will surely follow—a higher appreciation of our ‘‘ Animal Friends,” and every 


175 Dearborn Street. Chicaro owner of a dog or horse will be delighted with it. The spirit of love for animals and the 


